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|. Friendly advice 
_to the “man of the house” 


It is not always wise to boast to your wife about the 
efficiency with which your business is run. If she hap- 
pens-to be one of the thousands of women who are 
now using Chipso, she might be able to tell you a few 
things about efficiency. 
Here’s a portion of a letter written by an Illinois 
woman which tells a convincing story about the 
business-like way in which Chipso does it work: 
“TI could never get my husband’s work clothes 
clean, even after hard rubbing. He works 
around concrete forms and frequently comes 
home with grease on his clothing. Since using 
Chipso, I simply make a Inke warm suds and 
soak them in it overnight. Then I wash them 
with my regular wash and it is surprising how 
clean I get them with scarcely no rubbing. After 
having once used Chipso, I don’t think I could 
do a washing without it.” 
If yours is not a Chipso home, correct that mistake 
today. Go to your grocer’s and buy a package of 
Chipso. He hasit in two big sizes. And you'll find 
Chipso’s results are just as big as its generous sizes, 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 





Whatever you clean— 
Chipso makes it easier! 
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Good-=Better = Best 


GOOD FOOD—A dish of noodles, 


macaroni or spaghetti 


BETTER FOOD — Scientifically 
prepared noodles, macaroni or 
hetti. i 
spaghetti This book—one penny 
ar 
Noodles, Macaroni or Spaghetti; ail a penny post-card at once to Johns- 
and so delicious and nutritious, Manville _ .~ Madison Avenue ot 
; : orty-first Street, New York City, 
Serve ~<a S a different way booklet—‘‘Re-roofing for the et ee 
every day. 
; , Even if you are not ready to re-roof 
“All you need in a food.’ now, this book will give you » Mad dollar- 
saving information on the subject. And 
if you are forced to re-roof now, don’t 
decide on the method or material until you 
have read this booklet. It may save you 


y.. JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 
‘ Recipe Book 292 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Cc. F. SMUELLER co. | Branches in 62 Large Cities 





Jersey City, N.J. 

















INTEGRITY GUARANTEED 





HE F & D’s facilities for serving Union Labor include Fidelity Bonds for 
Secretaries, Treasurers and other officials of National and State Federations. 
These bonds guarantee an honest accounting of all funds handled by officials 

and make sure that the affairs of the various associations will be properly 
conducted. 

Wherever there is a Local Union there is an F & D Representative ready to 
supply the bonds needed for the protection of its funds. Unusually prompt service 
on the part of all F & D Representatives in the execution of bonds and the pay- 
ment of just claims is made possible by the location of branch offices or general 
agencies in most of the principal cities in the country. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 


























HUMAN PROGRESS IN EVERY LEVEL OF INTELLIGENCE IS THE PRODUCT OF 
CREATIVE WORK. 
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Labor The most permanent and the most dynamic thing 
Day in life is an idea. Certain of our ideas have general 

appeal and have proved their ability to serve man- 
kind and to such we have dedicated memorial days. Memorials 
help us to discriminate between the permanent and the transitory 
and to readjust thought and action with an enriched understanding 
of the high power of constructive purpose and fellowship which 
seeks out the best in human nature. 

One of the seven days which our nation has set aside as national 
holidays is Labor Day. Like all the others it commemorates a 
contribution to human well-being. Labor, justly proud of its 
national holiday, has faithfully tried to keep its observance in 
spirit and in expression worthy of the ideal. It is important for 
us to consider why a national holiday was instituted in honor of 
labor. It was not alone the power of labor organization or its numerical 
strength. It was not for labor as a functional group in industry 
or a separate class in society. But it was honor to that quality 
of intelligence that is creative. Human progress in every level of 
intelligence is the product of creative work. Creative intelligence 
is the distinguishing characteristic of man and marks his kinship 
with the eternal forces of time. 

The labor movement which is essentially a method by which 
workers try to realize higher ideals, asked that Labor Day be set 
aside as a national holiday to emphasize the dignity of Labor and 
to call attention to the universality of creative work which underlies 
and penetrates our entire cultural structure. Each year in our 
celebration of the day, we seek to explain how Labor serves the 
world, what Labor needs in order to be equipped to render higher 
service and how to remove those things that hinder Labor’s service. 
We hope that the impression made through such a national focus 
will be carried through the year’s problems and result in better 
understanding and mutual agreements. 
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It is customary to think of Labor as an essential factor in 
industry and commerce. But because human beings who are 
industrially employed are also human beings with all the potentiality, 
yearnings, the strivings and the ideals shared by the human race, 
an interpretation of the labor movement that rests entirely upon 
an economic basis excludes that which is vital and determining. 

Labor Day, 1925, shows gratifying progress for the idea to 
which the day is dedicated. Though there are serious industrial 
problems, though there is unemployment, though there are many 
kinds of industrial inequities, we do not feel helpless before our 
problems. We have methods and agencies of proven value. We 
have intelligence and we know the value of information. We feel 
competent to carry through and we have demonstrated our 
dependability. We relie upon organization and education. 


Labor Sunday Understanding comes to him who seeks. 

Sometimes the preparation so long pre- 
cedes attainment, that one is unconscious of the effort. But the 
law holds. The things of the spirit and the mind require the same 
conscious care and sustainment as do the material. 

One would not expect bread to materialize if the ingredients 
were not gathered together. Neither can one expect to command 
that faith that makes all things possible, the discernment that 
sees in crude beginnings the perfected creation to which mankind 
aspires, and the courage to reach constantly beyond that which 
one can grasp, unless one sets apart time to possess one’s soul and 
to revive one’s faith. 

This is the reason for Labor Sunday. Preceding Labor Day 
it serves as the day for putting one’s heart and mind in order that 
Labor Day may be observed in a way that will enable us to create 
our thoughts and words in an awareness of higher power and higher 
purposes. 

As is particularly fitting, in one of our great cathedrals which 
is now building, the president of the American Federation of Labor 
will participate in the services on Labor Sunday. This is a period 
of extraordinary activity in cathedral building. Not since the 
mediaeval period have men’s desires turned so compellingly to 
that form of expression. Labor has a vital part in the building 
of cathedrals and we must see to it that we share that which the 
cathedral symbolizes. 

Some from the ranks of labor participate in the building of 
cathedrals. Let all of us on Labor Sunday participate in the 
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realization of the cathedral spirit in the structure which is our 
national life. 


American The decision of the Executive Council of the 
Labor’s American Federation of Labor to maintain its 
Political non-partisan political policy is reaffirmation of 
Policy a method that was developed to deal with real 

conditions and in accord with American practices. 

The functioning of our government depends upon the two- 
party system. Parties are organized to conduct the government 
in accord with principles outlined in the party platform. Upon 
issues that involve basic principles of government American wage 
earners do not constitute a separate group or class. There is 
practical reality for our democratic ideals in that party affiliation 
cuts across groups widely different as to occupation, possessions, 
racial descent, etc. There is a real democratic quality in our 
party adhesion. A class political party is contrary to American 
institutions and traditions. 

There is political wisdom in our rejection of labor party 
proposals. We realize that under our democratic system of govern- 
ment there should be a converging of all groups in support of 
principles to promote general welfare and that the best interests 
of any one group will be served only by securing the cooperation 
of major groups in furtherance of general principles. It is obvious 
from practical experience that a bi-party system is essential to 
responsible and representative government in this country. Only 
such party as is able to secure the votes of the majority of our 
citizenry can have opportunity to direct administration and legislative 
policies. Any third party for the promotion of any purpose however 
laudable and necessary assumes the risk of preventing the achieve- 
ment of its purpose and of depriving its loyal supporters of 
representation. 

American labor has coordinated this insistence upon civil 
and political equality for all citizens in its legislative planning. 
We are concerned not with party organization but the enactment 
of legislation establishing fundamental principles of economic 
justice and opportunity. Labor seeks the cooperation of other 


groups for purposes of national well-being and balanced national 
progress. In the political field this can be done by having these 
principles incorporated in party platforms and made undertakings 
for which parties become responsible. By organized insistence 
hearings can be had for labor measures and by the constructive 
process of education Labor’s proposals can be interwoven into our 
national thinking and practices. 
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While we recognize the functions of the bi-party system, this 
in no way.commits us to blind allegiance in party affiliation. Unless 
voters exercise intelligent discrimination it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to hold political parties to standards that should motivate 
our civic and political life. Labor has developed a method of ex- 
pressing a definite moral leadership through its non-partisan political 
activities. This method has focused upon principles of human welfare 
instead of regularity of party affiliation or assuming the burdens and 
the dangers of political party operation. 

The labor movements of other countries have formulated 
political policies and programs to meet their specific problems 
and conditions. The German, the British and the Swedish move- 
ments have had distinguished success. In the meeting of American 
problems, our American methods have secured equally notable 
achievements. American labor will continue its non-partisan 
political policy. 


A Problem Wage negotiations in the coal industry hold the 
In Coal attention of practically our whole citizenry. 
There is involved a problem of industrial 
organization that challenges the intelligence of our civilization. 
An industry is involved that lies at the base of our whole 
domestic and public life. That industry the world over has been 
' Over-expanded. Intermittent work harasses miners’ families every- 
where. Only the specially advantaged mine operators are making 
profits. 

In the bituminous industry, by concentrated production in 
the non-union West Virginia fields the Jacksonville agreement 
has been practically nullified. There are pending in the anthracite 
conferences demands of the miners for ten per cent increase in 
wages and for a check off: to insure better organization of the 
work-force. 

In a crucial interval in the negotiations the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission declared a ten per cent freight reduction on 
West Virginia substitute for anthracite shipped to the North Atlantic 
States. The effect is to play non-union anthracite against union. The 
consequences of this policy is vividly demonstrated in the bituminous 
industry. 

Is it a policy that does credit to our understanding of economic 
principles? Does it lead to sustained national progress and welfare? 
Is it productive of a high grade of citizenship? 

There are involved in this problem the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of miners and their dependents. Miners literally take 
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their lives in their hands to furnish society coal for homes, factories, 
railways and other transportation purposes. They are often not 
given even those safeguards against accidents which are well-known 
and comparatively inexpensive. Not only accidents but occu- 
pational diseases lie in wait for them. It is difficult for a miner 
to change his occupation. 

Though there are technical changes in the making that will 
affect fundamentally present uses of coal, coal mining in some form 
will remain an essential industry. 

Surely we shall not have to confess that the industry can not 
be operated successfully to render necessary service and at the 
same time assure its workers fair wages and that regularity of 
employment necessary to a well-ordered, intelligent life? 


Employee Stock The latest achievement of the Federal 
Ownership Trade Commission is to order the Inter- 
national Shoe Company to divest itself 

of its McElwain properties. 
The McElwain Company was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
It owed fifteen millions and could get neither new loans or more 
capital. Enforced liquidation would have shaken the whole stove 


industry. 

The International Stove Company could have purchased the 
assets of the company. But as the Wall Street Journal announces, 
the employees of the company were substantia] owners of the second 
preferred and common stock. The sale of assets would have realized 
only enough to pay the holders of the first preferred stock. The 
employees would have lost their savings. Realizing what the 
consequences would have been on the morale of the working force, 
the International at first refused to buy them. Later it sold its 
own stocks to Canadian financial interests and bought the securities 
of the company. The employee share holders were given an option 
on international stocks or cash. 

The experience of these employee owners is our chief concern. 
The problem of investments is a serious one for wage earners. A 
worker who puts his savings in stocks of the firm that employs 
him is taking a long chance. It makes a problem for the owners 
also. 

Would a labor investment or holding company be a desirable 
solution? 
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Wages and The industrial world has found that continuously 
Business increasing production output leads to a condition 
Stability called “over-supply” unless purchasing demand 

increases proportionately. The main dependence 
for increasing purchases are lowering prices and increasing the 
ability to buy through raising wages. When an industry advo- 
cates wage decreases, it discloses its own incompetency to order 
industrial progress. 

Due to technical changes within the industry and maladjust- 
ment of economic forces, textiles are in serious straits. Instead 
of coming to grips with the problems of over-expansion and arti- 
ficial silk production, the industry has put its dependence in its 
crutch tariff and has sought to shift the consequences of its manage- 
ment shortcomings upon its employees. Instead of bringing to 
bear constructive readjustment and economies in production, the 
industry repeatedly resorts to wage reductions as its major remedy. 

Wage reductions start downward forces that rapidly spread 
and gather momentum, and unchecked are a downward drag on 
the whole industrial trend. More quickly than any other 
single policy, they undermine business stability through the con- 
traction of purchases. 

Business stability as well as advances in national well-being 
are possible only through wage increases that provide more buyers 
for the increased output and thus raise standards of living. The 
material wealth of our country has followed increasing recognition 
of creative ability—an efficient, adequately compensated working 
staff, under efficient management, equipped with power machinery 
and methods abreast technical progress are the dependable assurance 
of industrial prosperity and economical production. 

Production experience of decades has demonstrated that “cheap” 
labor does not mean low labor production costs or economical 
production. High wage rates are the index to an industrial organi- 
zation where there is a controlled production—economical, efficient, 
with high individual productivity. 

The American labor movement challenges the economic wisdom 
and the social justice of wage reductions. As is evident our demands 
for wage increases are not just a desire for gains, but they are an 
essential part of the process of promoting national welfare and business 
progress. Trade unionists have helped to develop this economic 
theory of control, and because we believe firmly in the theory we 
make the sacrifices necessary to maintain it. 
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Education The terrible consequences of a world war 
for are continuously revealed to us with appalling 
World Unity clarity that we welcome all constructive pro- 

posals for peace. Waste, human and material, 
economic disorganization, moral lapses, intolerance and many 
other penalties are exacting their toll. 

Against this gloomy background loom hope-filled international 
institutions in the making. To promote such institutions and to 
develop an understanding of interdependence of the well-being 
of all nations, are the purposes of two educational movements 
which have been planning to make education the servant of common 
humanity. 

The World Federation of Education, formed in San Francisco 
in 1915, held a conference in Edinburgh thissummer. This conference 
considered how to promote a common aim and purpose in the formal 
agencies for education in all lands. Through intercourse and 
access to common information, the tendencies and the atmosphere 
which make for suspicion and aggression are counteracted. The 
Federation has under consideration the development in public 
school instruction of the international aspects of history, music, 
literature, biography, science and other cultural studies. The leaders 
in intellectual realms have advanced beyond the barriers that 
prejudice the minds of those further back in the ranks and are 
grappling with things universal. 

With conscious planning and endeavor to reflect the mutuality 
of human interests and welfare throughout our educational system 
understanding and appreciation of world peace may become rooted 
in the minds of the citizenry of all nations. The purpose and 
the method proposed are the opposite of propaganda. They propose 
emphasis on truths and facts now disregarded. 

For the assistance of the scholars of all countries there was 
created under the auspices of the League of Nations a Commission on 
Intellectual Cooperation which through the generosity of France 
is now able to function as the International Institute for Intellectual 
Cooperation at Paris. The Institute will promote international 
cooperation between universities, research institutes, libraries, art 
museums, and similar agencies; the exchange of professors and 
advanced students; the development of unified bibliographical works, 
rare books and manuscripts; the collection and distribution of 
information on scholarly work in all countries. 

Labor is keeping pace with this development through the 
exchange of worker-student and in representation on the teaching 
staff of international labor summer schools. Though these edu- 
cational endeavors fire the imagination, they are wisely conceived 
and constructively developed. 

There should be untiring vigilance to maintain these educational 
organizations free from prejudice, propaganda, or special privilege. 
Safety lies in equal opportunity for participation in open discussion 
and that unity in decisions which will give pronouncements collec- 
tive creative force. 





THE NEW SCIENCE OF MANAGEMENT 


By Greorrrer C. Brown 
Consulting Industrial Engineer 


E HEAR frequent allusion, 

nowadays, to the “science” 

of industrial management. 
Such references usually carry the 
implication that this science is of 
recent development, and that in the 
not too remote past—twenty, thirty 
or fifty years ago—there was no 
science of management.: We know that 
from far antiquity down tothepresent, 
industry has been in the world, and 
has, of necessity, been guided or 
managedinsomefashion. Anobvious 
inference must then be that while in- 
dustrial management has existed 
throughout the virtual gamut of 
recorded human history, only in 
recent years did it undergo whatever 
transformation was necessary to lift 
it to a plane whereon it might prop- 
erly be referred to as scientific, or as 
a science. 

What, then, is a science—and of 
what general nature has been the 
change which has recently elevated 
management to the scientific plane? 
Ruskin tells us that “In science you 
must not talk before you know. In 
art you must not talk beforeyoudo.’’* 
The distinguishing idea of a science 
is thus that of knowledge or of 
knowing something exactly. Bound 
up in this idea is the necessity for 
scientific investigation to wrest from 
the infinity of knowledge, constant 
increments of new knowledge. The 
science of astronomy implies exact 
knowledge as to the courses, motions, 


*“The Nest.”’? — John 
Ruskin. 


Eagle’s 


distances and other characteristics 
of the stars. It also implies con- 
stant observation of the heavens for 
the unfoldment of additional astro- 
nomical knowledge. In a similar 
way, the science of industrial man- 
agement must signify a conception 
of management based upon accumu- 
lated knowledge as to how industry 
may best be conducted; and the con- 
stant acquisition by observation, 
study, or reasoning of new knowledge 
ofthischaracter. Thegradual change 
which has recently elevated manage- 
ment to the dignity of a science arises 
out of the fact that management in its 
latter development has rested on a 
constantly expanding body of exact 
knowledge, where formerly it had no 
such foundation. 

In demonstration of this recent 
change in management’s character, 
it is interesting to transport our- 
selves in imagination back to a period 
when small industrial establishments, 
conducted along very simple lines, 
were the rule; and from this point, 
to trace briefly the development of 
management up to its present stage, 
just referred to as scientific. 


At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, most branches of industry 
were conducted under what is now 
called ‘The Domestic System,’ in 
the private home or outbuildings of 
the employer or master craftsman. 
Here the latter, assisted by various 
members of his family, a few journey- 
men or independent craftsmen, and a 
few apprentice boys, prepared his 
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product for a market situated usu- 
ally in some nearby hamlet, village 
or town. Daniel Defoe gives an in- 
teresting picture of the English tex- 
tile industry in 1725: ‘The land was 
divided into small inclosures, from two 
acres tosix or seven each, seldom more. 
Every three or four pieces of land 
had a house belonging to them. At 
every considerable house was a manu- 
factory. Every clothier keeps one 
horse, at least, to carry his manu- 
factures to the market, and every- 
one generally keeps a cow or two or 
more for his family. By this means 
the small pieces of enclosed land 
about each house are occupied, for 
they scarcely sow enough corn to feed 
their poultry. The houses are full 
of lusty fellows, some at the dye- 
vat, some at the looms, others dress- 


ing the cloths; the women or children 
carding or spinning, being all em- 
ployed from the youngest to the 
oldest.”’* 

The problem of managing this 
small establishment was obviously 


simple in character. It must have 
consisted largely of maintaining an 
uninterrupted supply of raw materia] 
(wool) from farmers and middlemen 
in the vicinity, and keeping a few 
workmen and apprentices steadily 
employed. The master craftsman 
was skilled in the performance of 
every essential operation—spinning, 
weaving and dyeing—and could 
move about with ease in the little 
“Manufactory,” guiding and in- 
structing his group of journeymen 
weavers and apprentices. He was 
usually illiterate and the few records 


*“The Tour.”—Defoe. 
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that he kept were of an extremely 
crude character. At intervals he 
loaded his output of woolen cloth 
upon a barrow, packhorse or wagon, 
and transporting it to market or 
fair, either sold it for cash or bartered 
it for necessary merchandise. Fre- 
quently the exchange was negotiated 
on the basis of some cash and the 
balance in merchandise. With what 
he was able to realize, he returned 
to his manufactory, paid the journey- 
men their wages and locked his 
profits in a strongbox. This was 
the era of handicraft methods, work 
shops, rule of thumb, and a strongly 
personal type of management. 


Let us now suppose ourselves 
carried forward a hundred years 
to about 1825, and travelling in a 
a stage-coach over this same terri- 
tory. We quickly note that, in 
the passage of the years, a great 
change has taken place in the man- 
ner of conducting industry, and 
that a system which was in its 
infancy in Defoe’s time, has risen 
and spread over the countryside 
to a surprising extent. The little 
domestic manufactories have van- 
ished from the landscape and the 
industries .to which they were de- 
voted are now housed on a much 
larger scale in specially constructed 
buildings called “factories,” situated 
usually beside navigable streams. 
Each factory is surmounted by a 
chimney or smoke-stack, and we 
hear coming from within, the steady 
hum of machines, a sound that 
was totally absent in the smaller 
plants of the domestic period. In 
the century that has elapsed, the 
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steam-engine has been invented, ma- 
chines have gradually replaced the 
simple equipment and handicraft 
methods of former times, and in- 
dustry has advanced well into that 
era of extraordinary industrial growth 
and expansion, known as the Indus- 
trial Revolution.* 

The rise of the factory system 
and the advent of machine industry 
brought also the necessity for a 
somewhat different conception of 
management. Industry had lost its 
simple character. The employer was 
now a capitalist in that he possessed 
buildings, plant and equipment rep- 
resenting considerable value. He 
had discovered that by very minutely 
subdividing the work of his factory 
into definite operations, and keeping 
each workman constantly on the 
same operation, he gained an enor- 
mous increase in total output.** 
With increased production came 
larger transactions, which must needs 
be financed and adequately recorded. 
With an increased force of workmen 
came the necessity for systematically 
recording wage disbursements. The 
purchase of fuel for the power plant 
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was an added detail. Other details 
grew out of the necessity for keeping 
machines in a state of repair. In 
short, the manufacturer, to escape 
the pressure of an ever-increasing 
mass of detail, was forced to divide 
his responsibility. He did so by 
selecting experienced workmen and 
installing them as foremen in charge 
of the various stages of manufacture. 
The recording of transactions and 
wage disbursements was centered in 
a factory “counting house,” the 
quaint name for a small office in our 
great-grandfather’s day. Finally, 
there was an unfortunate sacrifice of 
the close contact and friendly rela- 
tions between workmen and em- 
ployer, which had prevailed in handi- 
craft times, and the employer now 
exercised a function of general super- 
vision over these intermediate func- 
tions which necessity had interposed 
between himself and his working 
force. 

We find during these early de- 
cades of the factory system, the 
crude inception of two principles of 
management which with the subse- 
quent growth of industry have since 





*The steam engine successfully 
applied by James Watt in 1769. 

The Spinning-jenny patented by 
James Hargreaves in 1770. 

“Water twist’’ spinning frame pat- 
ented by Richard Arkwright in 1769 
and 1775. 

The spinning “mule” patented 
by Samuel Crompton in 1779. 

The power loom by Dr. Edward 
Cartwright in 1785. 

The application of these inventions 
quickly revolutionized the textile 
industry. 

**“The master manufacturer by 


dividing the work to be executed 
into different processes each requir- 
ing different degrees of skill or force 
can purchase exactly the precise 
quantity of both which is necessary 
for each process; whereas if the 
whole work were executed by one 
workman, that person must possess 
sufficient skill to perform the most 
difficult and sufficient strength to 
execute the most laborious of the 
operations into which the art is 
divided.” 

“Economy of Machinery and Man- 
ufactures’””—1832—Charles Babbage. 
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developed boundless importance. 
The first of these principles is that 
of effective organization. The em- 
ployer of a century ago was discov- 
ering, largely by trial and error, that 
in order to keep within economic 
bounds and compete successfully in 
an open market, he must conduct 
his operations systematically. The 
second principle, growing out of the 
first, is that of adequate records. He 
was finding, likewise by trial and 
error, that in order to conduct his 
operations systematically he must 
carefully record a good many facts 
concerning both his own daily ac- 
tivities and those of the workman. 
Industrial management, however, 
could not at this stage lay any claim 
to a scientific character. This is 
quickly comprehended if we revert 
for a moment to the definition of a 
“science” formulated in an earlier 
paragraph. A science, we found, 
“must rest on a constantly expand- 
ing body of exact knowledge.”’ Man- 
agement during the first half or 
three-quarters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury could in no sense be categorized 
as having any such basis. Existing 
knowledge as to the technique of in- 
dustry consisted for the most part of 
a blending of practical facts labori- 
ously gleaned by trial and error and 
of opinions developed by superficial 
reasoning. It existed, moreover, and 
was carried about, in the heads of 
individuals—employer, foreman or 
workman—and was thus subject al- 
ways to the inaccuracy and general 
limitation which must necessarily 
characterize information so hazily 
acquired and ill recorded. Much of 
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this peripatetic knowledge was tra- 
ditional—an obsolete heritage from 
handicraft times—and was wholly 
inadequate to meet the larger and 
more exact demands of machine in- 
dustry. Some of it, viewed in retro- 
spect, was funny. Harrington Emer- 
son cites the case of an English tool 
forger who claimed the power of 
telling good steel from bad by virtue 
of a highly developed sense of smell, 
and successfully imposed this con- 
viction upon his employers, who 
doubtless regarded him as an in- 
valuable workman, * 

A very serious evil occasioned by 
management’s unscientific character 
at this time was the prevailing un- 
certainty as to what constituted a 
fair day’s output from workmen. 
This also was determined largely by 
the opinion or guess of an employer 
or foreman, resulting in the estab- 
lishment of output standards and 
piece-work rates which, owing to 
their inexact basis, were subject to 
wild inaccuracy. Piece-work rates, 
for instance, were sometimes much 
too high, in which case they were 
subjected to a slashing process; this 
reduction being effected in a manner 
just as unscientific as that in which 
the rates had originally been estab- 
lished. More often, however, they 
were too low, in which case, after 
the workmen had for a considerable 
period striven unsuccessfully to earn 
a fair day’s wage, and had suffered 
privation while doing so, they were 
reluctantly and often inadequately 
increased. These early attempts to 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency.” 
Harrington Emerson, p. 332. 
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establish piece-work systems culmi- 
nated in the “sweat shop” and simi- 
lar abuses attacked by Carlyle, Rus- 
kin, Kingsley and other Victorian 
writers. The condition of the work- 
ers during the first half century 
of the industrial revolution was, on 
the whole, deplorable and the term 
“‘piece-work” has never lost the op- 
probrium incurred during the early 
decades of its use. 

The outstanding evil of this sort 
of management was, however, its 
general wastefulness. Owing to the 
absence of scientific methods of or- 
ganization, production and distribu- 
tion, glaring wastes of which no 
one was conscious were constantly 
occurring on all sides. Wastes in 
human effort, in materials and in 
mechanical energy—which in the 
aggregate served to keep wages and 
profits at a low level, and total 
cost at a high level—were the rule: 
the citizen in his twofold capacity 
of worker and consumer paid the 
penalty, for it is an economic axiom 
that all industrial waste must be paid 
for at some point, either in propor- 
tionately lower returns to labor and 
capital or in proportionately higher 
cost to the consumer. 

The reconstruction period follow- 
ing the American Civil War ushered 
in the era of “big business” in which 
we now move. Rapid growth of 
population demanded continuous in- 
dustrial expansion to meet a con- 
stantly increasing volume of social 
needs. Its tide westward caused a 
great widening of the potential field 
of distribution. The quick develop- 
ment and extension of railroad trans- 
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portation in the latter nineteenth 
century greatly assisted this ex- 
pansion of industry and widening 
of its field by rendering distant 
markets in every direction perfectly 
accessible to any manufacturing 
center in the country. The result 
is found in an era of unprecedented 
industrial growth which starting 
about 1870 has extended right down 
to the present. 

This rapid growth brought the 
necessity for a further evolution in 
the character of management. 
Thoughtful managers and engineers, 
as far back as in the “eighties,”’ were 
beginning to realize that modern 
industry was fast outgrowing the 
traditional type of management, and 
that its growing complexity 
demanded a kind of guidance that 
no manager belonging exclusively to 
the old-fashioned school, was quali- 
fied to furnish. They were becom- 
ing uneasily conscious, also, of the 
great menace of industrial waste. 
It is obvious that wastes which 
seem insignificant in a small organi- 
zation of fifty, one hundred or even 
a few hundred workmen, become 
dangerously multiplied when the 
working force begins to be numbered 
in the thousands, and that they are, 
moreover, far more likely to remain 
undetected in the large organization. 
These considerations strongly indi- 
cated that the successful manager 
of the future must be in possession 
of a good many non-existent facts 
as to the efficient guidance of indus- 
try and must be equipped with the 
training, the disposition and the 
means to constantly acquire new 














knowledge of this kind. In brief, 
the time had come when manage- 
ment must rest on a body of exact 
knowledgeand thusassume ascientific 
character. 

The attention of engineers soon 
began to focus on the problem of 
industrial waste and also on that of 
developing an adequate techique of 
management. The pioneering epoch 
of this development may be regarded 
as spanning, very roughly, the three 
decades between 1885 and the out- 
break of the world war. Largely 
through the constructive work and 
writings of industrial engineers, 
during this period, new principles of 
management were formulated and 
a technique of management, the 
first that ever existed, gradually came 
into being. 

What are the general principles 
which underlie this new science of 
management? *Dr. Henry C. Met- 
calf in a recent paper sets them 
forth with admirable brevity as fol- 
lows. (1) “That there is a funda- 
mental harmony of interests be- 
tween employers and workers. (2) 
That high productivity, high general 
wages, good working conditions and 
economic labor cost constitute a good 
working quartette.** (3) That mili- 
tant force and subjective opinion 
must yield to fact and scientific 
truth,”—to which I would add (4) 
That the three foregoing principles 
must function from a basis of genuine 

*Director, Bureau of Personnel 
Administration, New York City. 

**And, let it be observed, a 
thoroughly compatible “working 
quartette’’—Author. 
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cooperation and mutual recognition 
between employer and workman. 
These new principles have thus 
far been apvlied chiefly in the field 
of production. Their application in 
this field has led to the development 
of certain clearly defined principles 
and methods of management, which 
I will enumerate as follows. (1) 
Recognition of trade unionism and 
cooperation with the labor movement 
in the elimination of waste. (2) 
Participation by workmen in the 
subjective and creative sides of in- 
dustry through the medium of joint 
committees adequately representing 
the interests of management and 
workmen. (3) The systematic dis- 
covery by general investigation of 
the best way in which work should 
be performed. (4) The utmost pos- 
sible standardization of tools, equip- 
ment, operations and products so as 
to permit of maximum production. 
(5) The definite planning in advance 
through the medium of schedules, 
route cards and charts of the move- 
ment of material, tools, components 
and finished product through all 
stages of production. (6) The eco- 
nomical production and utilization 
of steam and electric power. (7) 
The proportional distribution of 
overhead expense in terms of de- 
partments, processes and machines; 
and its subsequent allocation in 
proper amounts to each shop order 
passing through production. (8) 
The preparation of cost sheets show- 
ing the correct labor cost, material 
cost and approximate overhead ex- 
pense incurred by each shop order. 
(9) The preparation of monthly 
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profit and loss statements showing 
the comparative profit or loss and 
general economic values of different 
products. (10) The intelligent fore- 
casting and guidance of expenditures 
through master and departmental 
budgets. (11) The systematic sal- 
vage of reclaimable waste-material, 
and the reclamation and utilization 
or sale of by-products. (12) Pay- 
ment of the highest general wages 
compatible with an economic labor 
cost. If the workmen are organized, 
payment of whatever wage scale is 
established by agreement with ac- 
credited union representatives. (13) 
Maintenance of good illumination, 
and working conditions as sanitary 
and attractive as the character of 
the work will admit. (14) The scien- 


tific placement of workers—each 


worker in the place where he or she 
will work most contentedly and 
most effectively. 

These methods have, as intimated, 
been essayed largely in the field 
of industrial production. Where 
fairly and intelligently adapted to 
local needs they have not failed to 
accomplish great economies in ma- 
terial, in mechanical energy and 
in human effort. In a general way 
their application has materially re- 
duced the cost of production and by 
so doing has brought a great variety 
of products within reach of multi- 
tudes who otherwise, owing to pro- 
hibitive cost, would have been de- 
barred from their purchase and use. 
The science of management has 
thus proven and is proving an in- 
calculable boon and blessing te 
mankind. 
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There are, unfortunately, a host 
of shops throughout the country to 
which this better type of manage- 
ment has not permeated and who 
still conduct their operations in tra- 
ditional fashion. This is particu- 
larly true among the smaller plants 
of two hundred or less workmen, 
which in the United States today 
vastly outnumber the medium and 
large establishments. In many of 
these shops—the preponderance of 
them, I think—there is little or no 
conscious effort to find the best way 
in which work should be performed; 
no definite planning of the progress 
of work; and no intelligent attempt 
to record the comparative costs of 
operations and products. It is com- 
mon in such shops to find workmen 
pulling or pushing about by hand, 
things which should be moved by 
conveyors or other mechanical 
means. It is common, also, to find 
the workmen idling about waiting for 
material, tools, gauges and other 
necessary equipment. Much of the 
machinery and equipment in these 
plants is improperly cared for or 
obsolete. And as disorder in one 
respect engenders disorder in all 
respects, these shops are usually 
badly illuminated, badly ventilated, 
unsanitary, and in a general way, not 
good places in which to work. These 
shops must pass from our industrial 
life. They can not compete with 
shops in which the scientific type of 
management prevails, and must 
either adopt different methods or 
join the great throng of concerns 
disappearing annually into the limbo 
of bankruptcy. Inasmuch as their 
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presence constitutes a menace and 
tax to society, we should wish them 
a quick change or a rapid journey 
into oblivion. 

There are other forms of industrial 
waste which lie more directly in the 
fields of distribution and consump- 
tion than that of production, but 
which are none the less serious and 
should engage the concern and at- 
tention of every consumer. I will 
briefly indicate only one such form— 
that resulting from over-diversifica- 
tion, or lack of standardization of our 
consumable products, and will fortify 
my statement as to its seriousness 
with the following excerpt from an 
article appearing recently in the 
Century Magazine: 

“American industry wastes an- 


nually ten billion dollars according 
to William A. Durgin, chief of the 


division of simplified practice of the 


Department of Commerce. ‘I speak 
only of avoidable waste,’ he says, and 
adds: ‘It is distressing to know that a 
great and intelligently directed and 
highly organized industry like that 
covering the production and fabrica- 
tion of metals should permit waste 
to devour 29 per cent of its ex- 
penditures every year. Yet, com- 
pared with other industries, this is a 
good showing. In the boot and shoe 
trade the loss is 41 per cent. In the 
textile industry for every yard of 
goods made another yard is wasted. 
In the building trades the annual 
waste amounts to 53 per cent, and 
in the printing trades 58 per cent. 
The men’s clothing business has the 
worst record. It costs as much to 
make a pair of trousers as it should 
cost to produce a whole suit. This 
waste is chargeable to a single 
cause—overdiversification. In the 
catalogues of ax manufacturers Mr. 
Durgin can show 6,000 varieties of 
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ordinary single bit axes. He says 
further: ‘A manufacturer of men’s 
hats at this time produces for the 
more or less standardized male head, 
3,684 styles and colors of men’s hats. 
We have found that 90 per cent of 
his business is done on seven styles 
in ten colors. But he insists on 
carrying the remaining 3,600 kinds 
to get 10 per cent more business. 
This means that the 90 per cent who 
are content to wear the usual styles 
must pay a huge tax to support the 
queer tastes of the other 10 per 
cent.’ ”’* 

There is obvious opportunity for 
waste elimination on a colossal scale 
in the field of consumption which 
through the inevitable reaction of 
supply to demand is, indirectly, also 
the field of production. While one 
shudders—and quite reasonably so— 
at the prospect of a world of gar- 
ments hued, measured and cut to a 
few standard patterns, 3,684 styles 
and colors of men’s hats bears rather 
heavily to the other extreme. The 
way out of this jungle of over- 
diversification must lie along the 
path of persistent and incessant 
standardization of products, and the 
opportunity for waste-elimination in 
this direction seems stupendous. For- 
tunately the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, the engineer- 
ing societies and various federal 
departments are now attacking the 
problem. 

The most recent and, to me, most 
interesting development in the his- 
tory of management is one which 
may be said to have germinated 
in the years immediately preceding 

*“Carving Out a New Profes- 
sion.” —Richard J. Walsh in the Cen- 
tury Magazine for January, 1925. 
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the world war, and in the years 
following the war to have achieved 
new impetus and accentuated growth. 
This is the new thing in our indus- 
trial relations styled “Industrial 
Democracy.” As I propose dealing 
with this development at some length 
in a later paper I will refer to it only 
generally in this one. The first 
note that should be sounded in 
connection with “Industrial Democ- 
racy” is one of quick warning. This 
new term is extremely general, has 
already become something of a catch- 
phrase and can be readily twisted 
about to serve the ends of demago- 
guery and charlatanism. It is im- 


portant next to note that contrary 
to reactionaries, “Industrial Democ- 
racy” does actually signify a develop- 
ment of the utmost importance which 


has taken hold of the innermost 
spirit of industry and is reflecting 
quite unmistakably in the character 
of progressive management today. 
Of the various implications growing 
out of this latest conception of 
industrial relations I prefer at this 
time to feature very generally only 
one. It is that industry is rapidly 
coming to be recognized as a co- 
operative enterprise in the control 
of which all participants—workmen 
and management alike—are recog- 
nized as having a subjective interest 
and voice. While the development 
of machine industry and the subse- 
quent growth of large-scale industry 
wrought incalculable good to hu- 
manity, they brought as an out- 
standing evil, the autoniatization of 
workmen, and consequent destruc- 
tion (for them) of the creative in- 
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terest in work which was a feature of 
handicraft industry. Industrial 
democracy. comes somewhat tardily 
in our day as the only possible 
solution to the problem of restoring 
to the workmen this lost pride of 
craftsmanship. The practical need 
for such a development was heralded 
by Mr. Robert B. Wolf, before the 
Taylor Society in 1917, as follows: 

“After several years’ experience, 
I have come to the conclusion that 
no matter how skillfully the manage- 
ment determines the one best way, 
it ceases to be the one best way if 
the workman does not want to do it 
that way.” 

Industrial democracy comes as 2 
spiritual response to the fundamental 
need in our industrial relations thus 
indicated by Mr. Wolf, and as it is 
even now working silent changes 
in our conception of industrial or- 
ganization, its practical develop- 
ments are of primary importance to 
the “new science of management,” 
and must be included in its future 
statement. 

As we pause in the shadow of 
what industry is fast becoming, and 
turning, glance back along a vista 
of two hundred years to the little 
“‘manufactories” and restricted at- 
mosphere of handicraft times, we 
grow sensible of the great and steady 
advance that has taken place. What 
mighty changes these two centuries 
have witnessed. What glittering 
legions of new aspirations and newly- 
acquired needs are here spread out, 
and what a triumph of fulfiliment. 
Great invention after great invention; 
the shifting advance of industrial 
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armies; development of a new indus- 
trial science; birth of a new indus- 
trial spirit; all these have come and 
with them a progressive elevation of 
spiritual, intelectual and material 
standards. 

But we become painfully aware, 
also, that this progress was not 
without vicissitudes and that indus- 
trial growth was only achieved at 
what seems too great a cost in human 
distress. The privation and misery 
of masses of our forefathers still 
echo down through four generations, 
and should induce, amid present 
advantages, a sense of humility and 
the resolve that industrial history 
shall not again bear that precise blot. 
I once read, or imagine I did, that 
when in some future time a history 
of industry is written from the 
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workers’ standpoint, the first fifty 
years of the industrial revolution 
may well be likened to a miasmatic 
and famine-stricken valley lying be- 
tween a pleasant upland and a lofty 
mountain. The descent from the 
upland to the valley began about 
the year 1790, with the advent of 
machine industry. The ensuing fifty 
years were spent in crossing the 
valley. Since then we have been 
making the second ascent, and have 
now reached a level of clearer air 
and greater sunlight. The valley 
lies behind and below. Above, as 
we press forward, the atmosphere is 
bright with promise of higher, wider 
and fairer uplands. Those years of 
parturition in the valley have given 
us enlightened management and 
industrial democracy. 


THE IRON AND STEEL TRADES CONFEDERATION 


By W. A. Stevens 
Statistical Officer 


E Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation is an amalgamation 
of the principal unions operating 

in the iron and steel industry of 
Great Britain, with the exception of 
the Blastfurnacemen’s Federation 
which covers the blastfurnace depart- 
ments of the industry in England and 
South Wales. The confederation, 
which was formed in 1917, carries 
on all the work of a trade union 
involving intercourse with employers 
and other outside bodies, and con- 
ducts all organizing work, while an 
affiliated body, known as the British 
Iron, Steel and Kindred Trades As- 


sociation, enrolls members, receives 
contributions, pays benefits and car- 
ries on the general work of internal 
administration. The unions which 
are now amalgamated in the con- 
federation and association are of long 
standing in the industry, one having 
operated in the wrought iron indus- 
try as far back as 1862. Another, 
which was the first union to repre- 
sent steelworkers, was established in 
1886, while another, covering the 
tinplate industry, was originally 
formed in 1871. 

The confederation is representa- 
tive of every branch of the iron and 
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steel industry. Its members are en- 
gaged on blastfurnaces (Scotland and 
North Wales only), steel smelting 
furnaces, steel and iron rolling mills 
and forges, and in the galvanized 
sheet trade, tinplate trade, wrought 
iron trade, tube trade, etc. Its mem- 
bership includes women workers en- 
gaged in the tinplate trade of South 
Wales and the nail-making trade in 
Scotland, also laborers employed in 
the industry except where they were 
previously catered for by various 
laborers’ unions. 

Eight-Hour Day.—The unions now 
composing the confederation had for 
many years carried on an agitation 
for the substitution of the eight-hour 
shift in place of the twelve-hour shift 
in all the continuous processes of the 
industry. Prior to 1914 they had 
secured its application in the ma- 
jority of the melting shops and roll- 
ing mills of South Wales and in a few 
works in the north of England, but 
only at the cost of the workers af- 
fected who sacrificed one-third of 
their weekly earnings. Upon the 
close of the European war in 1918 the 
whole of the unions covering the 
continuous departments united in a 
national demand for the immediate 
application of the three-shift system 
and were successful in reaching an 
agreement with the various employ- 
ers’ associations concerned. The ar- 
rangement arrived at divided the 
cost of the change, involving as it did 
the employment of approximately 33 
per cent more workers, between the 
employers and the work people in 
about, roughly, equal proportions. 
The higher paid workers, if in receipt 


of a weekly base wage of £6 or over 
sacrificed one-third of their earnings, 
while those receiving less than that 
wage had their loss graduated down- 
wards until the man at £2 10s. 0. 
base per week and under had no de- 
duction whatever made from his 
wage. (The base wage is the fixed 
rate, whether for piece-work or time, 
before output bonus, sliding scale 
percentage or other extras are ap- 
plied.) The result of the change to 
the shorter working day has been 
entirely satisfactory. It has led, on 
the part of the management, to an 
improved organization of working 
facilities, layout of plant, quality of 
material, and to the installation of 
furnaces, mills and mechanical power 
of greater capacity and more rapid 
working, and to an improved phy- 
sique, better health, and a more con- 
tented spirit among the work people. 
It has certainly enabled the workers 
in the iron and steel industry to meet 
the very serious set-back under which 
the trade has suffered since 1921 with 
greater patience than would other- 
wise have been possible. The im- 
provement in production per man 
has been very marked. Even on old 
plant there has been an increase of 
20 to 30 per cent in a very large 
number of cases, and new plant of 
high capacity has been operated 
without throwing an undue strain 
upon the men. 

Wages.—Throughout nearly the 
whole of the industry, wages are 
regulated by sliding scales based 
upon the selling price of the principal 
trade commodity. Prices are ascer- 
tained by independent accountants 
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over each period of two or three 
months, and the percentage which the 
ascertained price will give is added 
to the base rate of earnings during 
the next ensuing two or three months. 
This method is not regarded as analo- 
gous to a cost of living addition to 
wages, but as giving the worker a 
share in the prosperity of the trade. 
If, as for some time past, prices rule 
low, the worker suffers with the em- 
ployer whose profits are reduced. 
There are, however, certain branches 
of the trade where sliding scales do 
not operate and where the payment 
of a portion of the advances given 
during the war is still maintained, 
but these only cover a small mi- 
nority of the workers in the industry. 

The earliest sliding scale came into 
operation about the year 1872 for the 
regulation of the wages of wrought 
iron workers in South Staffordshire. 
It was not, however, established on 
a permanent basis until 1889. The 
scale which now covers the great 
majority of the workers in the in- 
dustry is the North of England 
Melters’ Scale, established in 1905 
for the melting shops of the North of 
England, but now extended to the 
whole of the operatives in the heavy 
steel trades of England and Scot- 
land. 


Wage Negotiation and Avoidance 
of Disputes.—For nearly sixty years it 
has been the practice of the employ- 
ers and workers in the industry to 
meet in conference for the discussion 
of claims relating to wages. This led, 
in the wrought iron trade, to the 
setting up of joint conciliation and 
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arbitration boards. There are now 
three systems in operation— 

(a) the joint conciliation and arbi- 
tration boards, 

(6) joint conferences of employers’ 
and work peoples’ representatives, 
and 

(c) joint industrial councils. 

The principal conciliation and ar- 
bitration boards cover the Midland 
wrought iron trade, the sheet trade, 
and the Scottish pig iron and wrought 
iron trades. They consist of equal 
numbers of employers and work 
people. The employers elect the 
chairman, and the work people the 
vice-chairman. The board meets 
annually, and when specially called 
together, it elects a joint standing 
committee, which meets as often as 
may be required. Local claims or 
disputes are first dealt with by the 
works management and works repre- 
sentatives, assisted, if necessary, by 
a permanent official of the trade 
union. Failing agreement, the mat- 
ter goes before the joint standing 
committee of the board, which usu- 
ally sets up a sub-committee to in- 
vestigate and settle the matter at 
the works, the decision being re- 
ported to the joint standing com- 
mittee. Matters of general concern 
are dealt with by the standing com- 
mittee, subject to endorsement by 
the board. In the event of non- 
agreement, reference is made to an 
umpire elected by the joint board, 
who must be a person not connected 
with the iron trade. His decision is 
final. It*may, however, be added 
that his services are practically never 
required. 
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Joint conferences when necessary 
are called together by agreement 
between the trade union and the 
employers’ association. Local mat- 
ters must first have been discussed at 
the works, and dealt with by the 
management, and the permanent 
trade union official, or failing agree- 
ment, referred to a neutral commit- 
tee of two employers and two em- 
ployees from works not concerned in 
the dispute. If agreement is not 
then reached, the dispute may be 
dealt with by a specially convened 
joint conference or by arbitration. 
The joint conference usually deals 
only with large and important issues 
affecting the whole or an important 
part of the trade. Under this sys- 


tem arbitration is, as a rule, the 
final resort if agreement can not be 


otherwise reached. 

Joint industrial councils (i. e., 
“Whitley” Councils) play only a 
minor part in the negotiating ma- 
chinery of the industry. Such a body 
exists in the wire drawing trade, but 
the principal J. I. C. governs the 
tinplate trade of South Wales. It 
consists of thirty-two representa- 
tives of the Welsh Tinplate and Sheet 
Manufacturers’ Association, and 
thirty-two operatives representing 
the various grades employed. Each 
side elects a chairman, vice-chair- 
man and secretary. A joint standing 
committee of nine from each side is 
also elected. The method of dealing 
with claims and disputes is similar to 
that followed by conciliation and 
arbitration boards, but provision is 
made for the consideration of mat- 
ters affecting the trade commer- 
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cially and technically, and the status 
and welfare of employees and other 
questions. The tinplate J. I. C. isa 
transformation from a pre-existing 
conciliation board. 

Agreements are also made between 
individual employers and the trade 
union for the avoidance of disputes 
under which machinery has been set 
up for the discussion and settlement 
of questions relating to wages, hours 
and conditions of employment which 
follow the same lines as those ar- 
ranged with employers’ organizations. 

In the Sheffield steel trades, where 
the firms are attached to the Engi- 
neering Employers’ Federation, the 
arrangement is for local and national 
conferences, although the latter are 
seldom required. This applies also 
to a few important firms in other 
districts. 

The relations between the repre- 
sentative organizations of employers 
and employed, respectively, are gen- 
erally good, and for many years 
strikes or lockouts, except of an 
occasional and purely local char- 
acter, have been practically non- 
existent. This is due in part to the 
full application of machinery of ne- 
gotiation which, in the light of ex- 
perience, is designed to reduce actual 
dislocation to a minimum. 

In the main, however, the success 
of the industry, in avoiding strikes 
and lockouts by the use of its ma- 
chinery, is based upon the tradi- 
tional acceptance of conditions which 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The complete recognition of 
trade union organization and of the 
right of collective bargaining. 











(2) The unequivocal observance of 
agreements entered into. 

(3) The mutual acceptance of the 
principle of arbitration and its apppli- 
cation as a final resort in the settle- 
ment of disputes. 

During the war the work of the 
iron and steel trade unions was 
mainly directed to the maintenance 
of workers’ wages corresponding with 
the increase in the cost of living, 
more especially as it affected the 
lower paid workers. As regards these 
they were successful, but the higher 
paid men made considerable sacri- 
fice. Since the close of the war en- 
deavor has been made to secure a 
higher standard of pay for the lower 
paid men, with the result that mini- 
mum rates for laborers are now about 
100 per cent higher than their pre-war 
rates. 


Education.—The confederation has 
taken an active part in securing the 
means of what is called “higher 
education” for its members. In con- 
junction with the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association and with other 
trade unions, a body known as the 
“Workers Educational Trade Union 
Committee” has been formed, which 
provides week-end schools, short lec- 
ture courses, three-year classes, sum- 
mer schools, etc. In the years 1923 
and 1924 the confederation was 
able to provide 81 free scholarships 
for the summer schools. During 
those two years twenty-five week- 
end schools were organized by the 
committee, which were attended by 
734 students. From June, 1923, 
when the work of the committee 
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commenced, until December, 1924, 
1,373 students at the various courses 
claimed remission of fees in virtue 
of their having made the necessary 
number of attendances, while many 
others, although qualified, preferred 
to pay their own fees. 

Political Policies.—On the politi- 
cal side of the movement the con- 
federation is associated with the 
British Labor Party and adopts its 
aims and methods. It has success- 
fully sought to obtain representation 
for its members on all national and 
local governing and administrative 
bodies. Mr. John Hodge, the presi- 
dent of the confederation, was elected 
to the House of Commons in 1906 
after having run as a Labor candi- 
date in 1900 and 1903. He became 
the first Minister of Labor in 1916 
and a year later succeeded Mr. 
George Barnes as Minister of Pen- 
sions. While holding office he was 
successful in piloting through the 
House’ an act which made it pos- 
sible;to trade unions to amalgamate 
on the vote of 50 per cent of their 
membership if carried by a 20 per 
cent majority. The confederation is 
now represented in Parliament by 
three of its principal officers and has 
a large number of its officers and 
members on local governing bodies 
and filling various public offices. It 
takes an active part in promoting 
and supporting legislation in the 
interest of the workers, and keeps a 
close watch upon all political action 
likely to affect the iron and steel 
industry and the workers engaged 
in it. It advocates the setting up 
of a National Joint Industrial Coun- 
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cil representative of the employers 
and workpeople in all industries 
with advisory, consultative and ini- 
tiative powers subject, of course, to 
the over-riding authority of the peo- 
ple’s representatives. 

The confederation does not con- 
fine its activities to Great Britain 
alone. It supports the work of the 


International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations having for its ob- 
ject the protection of the workers of 
all countries against sweating and 
underpayment, and the general im- 


May I reach 
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provement of working conditions and 
hours of labor. With the same ob- 
jects in view it takes an active part 
in the work of the International 
Metalworkers’ Federation and is af- 
filiated, through the Trade Union 
Congress, to the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. In all 
ways open to it the confederation 
strives, in no narrow or exclusive 
spirit, for improvement in the con- 
ditions of labor and for the raising of 
the status of the workers of all races 
throughout the world. 


That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty. 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion even more intense, 

So shall I join the choir invisible 

Whose music is the gladness of the world. 


—George Eliot 





HOURS OF WORK 


By Mary ANDERSON 


Director, Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


VERY morning between sevev 
and eight o’clock hundreds and 
thousands of women start their 

day’s work in the factories and work- 
shops of the country. Every even- 
ing between five and six o’clock those 
women finish their industrial work 
and go home, often to housework, 
helping with supper and putting the 
children to bed. They are a valiant 
army, and the need for their valor is 
all the greater because the world 
knows so little about their jobs and 
the number of hours a day they are 
working. 

There is an old saying that “ Man’s 
work is from sun to sun, but woman’s 
work is never done,” and when you 
realize, in addition to the long hours 
worked in factories, the many de- 
mands that are made upon the 
young girl and the adult woman in 
helping to maintain the home, the 
old saying becomes a reality. 

The Women’s Bureau has made 
investigations of the hours of em- 
ployment of women in industry in 
eighteen states of the Union—aAla- 
bama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 


and Virginia. These studies cover 
approximately 2,600 establishments 
and 223,000 women. It is true of 
course that the bureau has not been 
able to include every establishment 
in each of these states, but it has 
sampled sufficiently, so that the facts 
are representative of the hours 
worked by the women in the states 
surveyed. 

A little over one-third of the 
women included had a weekly sched- 
ule of forty-eight hours or less, 
only about 7 per cent, however, hav- 
ing a week of forty-four hours or 
under. Approximately two-thirds 
worked more than a forty-eight hour 
week, with over one-fifth scheduled 
for a week of fifty-four hours or 
longer. Some of the women included 
in the surveys had exceedingly long 
hours, 3,711 being employed on a 
weekly schedule of sixty hours or 
more. The states varied greatly in 
the proportions of women in the 
several hour classifications. Of all 
the states, Rhode Island had the best 
record for the short week, with a 
little over two-thirds of its women 
scheduled for forty-eight hours or 
less a week, followed by Illinois and 
New Jersey, each with 55 per cent 
of the women included falling in this 
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hour grouping. At the other end of 
the scale are Georgia and Missis- 
sippi, each with 26 per cent of the 
women having a weekly schedule of 
sixty hours or more. 

In regard to the short working 
day, one of eight hours or less, the 
states, as a whole, made a poorer 
showing than for weekly hours, since 
only one-fifth of all the women had 
the eight-hour day or a shorter one. 
About 57 per cent of the women had 
a daily*schedule of nine hours or 
over and 16 per cent a day of ten 
hours or more. Not far from 2,000 
women were expected to work eleven 
hours or even longer daily. Iowa, 
Illinois, and Maryland each showed 
approximately one-third of the 
women workers with a day of eight 
hours or less, whereas South Caro- 
lina with 84 per cent of the women 
scheduled for 10 hours or more daily, 
and Georgia with 64 per cent and 
Mississippi with 57 per cent so 
scheduled head the list in the matter 
of the long work day. 

It will be seen from these figures 
that there is a great difference in 
hours of employment. In some 
states when there is a limitation set 
by law the hours tend to become 
more uniform within the state, but 
even then they may differ radically 
from those in the same industries in 
other states. For example, the forty- 
eight-hour week prevails in the tex- 
tile industry in Massachusetts, while 
in North and South Carolina a ten- 
hour day is the custom, and in those 
mills working at night an eleven- 
hour schedule is not uncommon. 
Moreover, in the same state we do 
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not necessarily find uniform hours 
even when there is a legal limitation, 
some plants working the full limit 
and others a much shorter schedule. 
It is also true that where there is an 
hour law applying to certain indus- 
tries in a state a much shorter day 
prevails in other industries not com- 
ing under the law. 

In general it can be said, that many 
manufacturers have recognized the 
futility of the long fatiguing day and 
have gradually come to realize that 
an eight-hour day is just as produc- 
tive as a longer day. I have heard 
employers say that they did not in- 
stitute the eight-hour day because 
they felt charitably inclined but be- 
cause it was good business. One 
very striking experience was re- 
ported by a manufacturer of lamps. 
He said that during a slack period 
he wanted a decrease in his output of 
5,000 lamps a week. Accordingly, 
he shortened the plant’s hours from 
fifty to forty-four a week. In spite 
of the six hours’ decrease the num- 
ber of lamps produced per week re- 
mained the same. Since no loss of 
production resulted the manufacturer 
was convinced that the decrease in 
hours did not decrease output, and 
from that time he went permanently 
on to a forty-eight hour week. Many 
experiences of that kind have oc- 
curred throughout the country. 

The reason advanced by one em- 
ployer for having instituted the 
shorter workday was that the neigh- 
boring plant which was doing the 
same kind of work was on a shorter 
hour schedule and that he could not 
get sufficient labor to run his plant 








unless he had an equally short day. 
Other reasons frequently given by 
employers are that under the shorter 
schedule workers are more inter- 
ested in their work, less illness oc- 
curs, and labor turnover is lessened. 
Perhaps one of the greatest wastes in 
manufacturing is a constant labor 
turnover with new help having to be 
hired, and the eight-hour day has 
been one of the most influential 
factors in reducing this labor cost. 
There are important other reasons, 
from the workers’ standpoint, for a 
shorter workday. The noise of ma- 
chinery, the speed, and the com- 
plexity and monotony of the job, all 
of which go with the present-day 
industrial life, necessitate shorter 
hours of employment to prevent the 
workers from becoming unduly fa- 
tigued. The need for a gradual re- 
duction of the working day has been 
recognized, and no one any longer 
thinks in terms of fourteen or fifteen 
hours of work a day. The atten- 
tion is now directed toward the 
eight-hour standard. Moreover, the 
workers desire the shorter day in 
order to have time free from in- 
dustrial work so that they may par- 
ticipate in community life and the 
job of citizenship. It takes time 
to be informed in order to be a use- 
ful citizen, and the working popula- 
tion of the country has a right to 
sufficient time for this purpose. In 
fact, it almost seems that the gov- 
ernment, for its own protection, 
would see that sufficient time be 
given to all its citizens to exercise 
their functions as useful members of 
society. 
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Extreme subdivision of industrial 
processes with the resulting monotony 
for the worker—one of the greatest 
factors calling for the reduction of 
the long day—is a matter to be con- 
sidered, particularly in connection 
with women, because women are 
employed very largely in the in- 
dustries where the subdivision is the 
greatest, such as the garment, the 
boot and shoe, the electrical, and 
the textile industries. For example, 
many women are engaged in the 
stitching of one straight seam all day 
long, the tacking of a pocket, the 
pasting of lining stays in a shoe, or 
the running of thirty to forty looms 
in the textile mills. None of these 
operations require any great skill 
and mean, therefore, the same kind 


of work from morning to night from / 


one week to the next. Because of 
the great monotony attending the 
work through subdivision, it is neces- 
sary for the workers to have some 
other interest besides the work in the 
factory. What is more logical than 
for them to have a real interest in the 
home, the community, and the coun- 
try? This attitude is quite difficult 
for exhausted workers under the long 
day, who spend practically all their 
waking hours in the factory. 

The eight-hour day naturally takes 
on an additional significance for 
women workers because in so many 
instances they have home responsi- 
bilities, which, when industrial hours 
are short, constitute more of an 
interest and less of a burden for the 
women. After all is said and done, 
the woman is the center of the home. 
Upon her devolves the routine of 
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home life, and if there is not suffi- 
cient time and wherewithal to main- 
tain the home, the whole family 
suffers, but the woman is perhaps the 
greatest loser. Although men fre- 
quently have home responsibilities, 
it is a well established fact that 
women, on the whole, carry the 
much heavier burden. Special em- 
phasis, therefore, must be laid on the 
fact that the problem of home re- 
sponsibilities makes a shorter work- 
ing day of even greater necessity to 
women in industry than to men, 
since the time that the average 
working woman puts in at the fac- 
tory does not include all her day’s 
work. 

The data compiled from various 
state studies made by the Women’s 
Bureau indicate that the great ma- 


jority of working women live at 


home or with relatives. The highest 
proportion encountered in any state 
was 94 per cent in South Carolina, 
and the lowest was 83 per cent in 
Arkansas. From visits made by 
agents of the Women’s Bureau to 
the homes of many of these women 
it is safe to say that the majority of 
them have very definite home re- 
sponsibilities in the form of washing, 
cleaning, cooking and mending. The 
investigations prove conclusively 
that married women and mothers of 
families return to their homes at the 
end of the day from the stores and 
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factories to meet all those duties to 
which the average housewife de- 
votes most of her day. 

Nor is the married woman the only 
woman upon whom this burden falls. 
The daughter living at home is fre- 
quently expected to help with the 
housework, and even the girl who is 
living by herself finds it necessary 
to do her own washing and sewing 
and cooking in order to make an 
inadequate wage go as far as pos- 
sible. Because of the problems al- 
ways present with the women, which 
necessitate their doing a large share 
of housework, it is obvious that the 
shorter workday is of even greater 
importance to them than to the men. 
In the words of Miss Josephine Gold- 
mark in “Fatigue and Efficiency’”— 

“The limitation of working hours, 
therefore, which assures leisure, is 
not a merely negative program. It 
limits work, indeed, to make good 
the daily deficits, and to send back 
the worker physiologically prepared 
for another day. It frees the worker 
from toil before exhaustion deprives 
leisure of its potentialities. It thus 
fulfills a reasoned purpose. As the 
physiological function of rest is to 
repair fatigue, so the function of the 
shorter day is to afford to working 
people physiological rest—with all 
that is implied further by way of 
leisure.’’* 


*Goldmark, Josephine. 
and efficiency. New York, 
P. 287. 


Fatigue 
1917. 















INCE the time that primitive 

man recognized family ties and 

the obligations that naturally 
came with it, he sought for some 
means to protect his loved ones from 
want and misery in the event of his 
productive powers being cut off by 
reason of sickness or death. 

Comparatively few had the ability 
and opportunity to create an indi- 
vidual estate of sufficient volume to 
make it certain that those dependent 
upon them would not suffer if de- 
prived of the earning power of the 
head of the household. 

The need for some means of pro- 
viding this protection being uni- 
versal and the desire to provide it 
being shared by the vast majority, 
there came into being plans whereby 
those desirous of such protection 
pooled a certain amount of their 
possessions and each loss fell not on 
the unfortunate one alone, but on 
the community or group, or associa- 
tion of persons participating in the 
plan. 

Out of all the experiments made 
down through the ages there came to 
us our present system of insurance, 
reduced to a scientific business basis 
by generations of men who devoted 
their entire lives to the subject mat- 
ter. Shrewd business men, recog- 
nizing the need and universal desire 





INSURANCE BY TRADE UNIONS 


President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of America 


By J. P. Noonan 





for insurance, organized great com- 
panies to cater to this need, and did 
so on a basis that not only made them 
safe against loss, but netted to those 
conducting this business very hand- 
some profits. In fact, so sure and 
steady has been the income and so 
great the profits in this business that 
today the insurance companies are 
the great financial powers of the 
country. 

The earning power of massed capi- 
tal has been something foreign to, 
and beyond the comprehension of the 
average wage earner, that makes up 
the great mass of humanity, and those 
conducting the insurance business 
desired that it remain enveloped in 
a hand-made cloud of mystery so far 
as the workers were concerned, as 
understanding of the principles, pro- 
cedure and business policies would 
bring competition that would do away 
with the possibilities of enormous 
profits and princely salaries to great 
numbers of people who had discretion 
enough to be born into the proper 
families. 

Labor unions at a very early date 
in their history began to provide for 
relief of their members in case of acci- 
dent or sickness, and to pay sums 
to families of deceased members as 
death or funeral benefits. 

The tendency of the organizations 
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generally has been to increase the 
benefits paid until a great many 
nationals and internationals, and 
large numbers of local unions have a 
very real and substantial insurance 
feature. 

The idea that a labor union could 
be made more than a purely indus- 
trial institution has steadily gained 
ground. It is fast becoming a real 
service institution for the members, 
and as education has become more 
general and higher in type, the veil 
of mystery that formerly enshrouded 
business has fallen away and today 
the membership of the trade unions 
realize that they have an institution 
proven strong enough to resist all 
the attempts made to destroy it, and 
with intelligence enough to do for its 
members many things heretofore 
deemed outside the compass of pos- 
sibilities, and that if ‘the laws made 
by and for insurance by big business, 
are such that insurance must be 
written at a big profit, that the in- 
sured, the one who pays the premium, 
can own, control and share in the 
profits from the accumulations of 
money required by the laws govern- 
ing the business. 

Today many union men pay their 
insurance premium and their union 
dues at one and the same time to the 
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same man, the secretary of their local 
union. For such men there is inde- 
pendence of the employer that is not 
felt by the worker whose estate, if he 
died, would consist mainly of the 
group insurance carried by his em- 
ployer for him, only so long as he re- 
mains as an employee of that 
particular employer, and loses if 
he dares to quit, for any reason, or 
is discharged. 

And the profits accruing to a trade 
union insurance would be the prop- 
erty of the members of the trade 
unions that own the company, and 
can be distributed as dividends to 
policy holders after a fair return to the 
actual stockholders is made. 

Trade unions have already at hand 
the machinery and can employ 
technicians in the business. They have 
demonstrated that they have within 
their ranks brains enough success- 
fully to conduct great enterprises so 
that the only doubtful factor is the 
confidence to step ahead and make 
of their unions an institution of real 
service that will become the first and 
main consideration of those following 
the craft. 

The influence and power of any 
man or institution may well be 
gauged by the service rendered. 














LABOR ENTERS FIELD OF FINANCE 
By Psrzr J. Brapy 


President, Federation Bank of New York 


ing development of the modern 

labor movement, their rapid 
and successful progress has aroused 
a great deal of curiosity from states- 
men, business men, financiers, bank- 
ers, economists, and, in fact, people 
in all walks of life, not only in 
America, but in Europe. 

It marks, a new trend and a 
new discovery. Labor wakened to 
the fact that the great weapon of 
credit, which rules industrial, com- 
mercial and agricultural life, was 
intrusted to a few individuals and 
to great bankers. Labor was de- 
positing its money in places where it 
was not always—to put it mildly— 
used for the benefit of labor. 

It was the money of the members 
of the unions, as well as that of 
all working people, which was in the 
banks and insurance companies of 
the country that was, in turn, in- 
vested in railroads, public utilities, 
stocks, bonds and securities, and that 
bankers, with false notions of their 
duty, were using to dictate the rela- 
tionship that should exist between 
employers and their employees. 

Therefore, organized labor and 
other workers found themselves in 
the position of furnishing the means 
through their savings to destroy their 
own labor organizations and de- 
cided, forthwith, that the sooner the 
condition was remedied, the better 
for all concerned. The first to take 
this step was the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, who acquired 


re Banks are the most strik- 





control of a bank in Washington, 
D. C., about five years ago. 

It is no harm to confess at this 
date that when the labor banks 
opened their doors there was a great 
deal of doubt and skepticism in the 
minds of not only the business peo- 
ple, but also in the minds of the rank 
and file of our own unions, as to our 
ability to operate successful financial 
institutions. 

We not only had to deal with this 
doubt and skepticism, but we also 
had to contend with a great deal 
of prejudice on the part of many 
business people who were under the 
impression that the unions had no 
business venturing into the banking 
field; that banking was a sacred 
domain of the capitalists, and that 
it should be left entirely to them. 

It is safe to say that if the men who 
are at the heads of the organizations 
of labor were using their wits, their 
minds and their intelligence toward 
building up a personal business, they 
would be mentioned today as “cap- 
tains of industry.” Labor officials 
who have matched wits with the em- 
ployer in the shop and factory, and 
around the conference table, are 
now showing their ability in the field 
of finance, and, are demonstrating 
more and more every day that our 
venture into the realms of finance is 
going to become a more important 
factor in the industrial and commer- 
cial life of our country as time goes 
on. 

Five years ago the International 
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Association of Machinists opened the 
first labor bank. In rapid succes- 
sion other labor banks were formed. 
There was much speculation and 
much comment, by financiers and 
journalists, upon the new develop- 
ment. Today the advent of a new 
labor bank causes little excitement. 
Banks owned, managed and pa- 
tronized by union workers have be- 
come accepted as part of our finan- 
cial structure. 

We now have over thirty labor 
banks in operation in the larger 
cities of the country, and I have no 
hesitancy in predicting that in the 
next ten years labor banks will be in 
existence in every large city in the 
United States, and that these labor 
banks will be working through a 
central organization for their mutual 
benefit, protection and profit. 

In the establishment of their own 
banks, by labor, there is a direct 
change in the attitude of far-seeing 
bankers and financiers toward or- 
ganized labor. This sounds like a 
broad statement, but, as conclusive 
evidence, we point to the number 
of labor men that have been elected 
as officers and directors of other 
financial institutions in the last few 
years. Prominent national officers 
and labor representatives are now 
members of boards of directors of 
other, banks, either in the city where 
the national union has its headquar- 
ters or in their own home town. 

It is very evident that as a result 
of ownership of stock by employees, 
which has been so much encouraged 
by railroads, public utilities and 
other corporations, that out of it is 
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going to come a very definite pro- 
gram because of the employees’ de- 
siring to have something to say in an 
emphatic and positive way as to the 
policies of the corporations and lines 
of business where they are employed, 
and in which they own stock. 

In some cases, corporations have 
been sincerely interested in desiring 
that their employees should partici- 
pate in the profits of the company, 
and, at the same time wanted to fur- 
nish an incentive for the employees 
to take a greater interest in the com- 
pany’s business. In others, the pur- 
pose has been, very positively, to 
prevent the organization of the work- 
ers by tying their earnings into their 
jobs, so they would be deterred from 
demanding better wages and im- 
proved working conditions or leav- 
ing their employment. 

Therefore, these workers not being 
versed in the ways of business and 
finance will no doubt, in the near 
future, find it convenient and de- 
sirable to put their proxies and their 
votes in the hands of officers of labor 
banks to represent them at the 
stockholders’ meetings, of railroads, 
public utilities, and other corpora- 
tions. 

The entry of organized labor into 
the field of finance is already having 
a beneficial effect upon the industry 
and comerce of the country. There 
is a mutual feeling of reciprocity be- 
tween the unions and fair employers, 
who, as a result of their cooperation 
in every-day working problems, are 
now able, through their labor banks, 
to pass that feeling on through finan- 
cial, commercial and industrial chan- 
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nels, all of which has the effect and 
the result of bringing about a better 
understanding between capital and 
business men, who, in the past, have 
not had direct contact with the 
manufacturing problems. 

The prominent place the Federa- 
tion Bank of New York has in the 
community and its rise to the front 
rank of labor banks in but two years, 
brought comment and congratula- 
tion from statesmen, financiers and 
other men, that indicate more than 
anything else how powerfully this 
development of labor enterprise has 
taken hold. President Coolidge, 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
Arthur Brisbane, Governor Smith, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, B. C. Forbes 
are among the foremost leaders to 
laud our achievement. 


Labor banks are peculiarly fitted 


to serve the masses. Millions each 
year are lost by wage earners in fool- 
ish investments. As a rule, the 
first glittering proposition gets the 
wage earners savings. There is no 
excuse now for such folly with every 
union man and woman having the 
opportunity to ask advice from their 
own bankers. 

The Federation Bank in and 
around New York City is a sentinel 
for the unions. It has warned the 
union members in the community 
repeatedly of the approach of glib 
stock salesmen who in some in- 
stances went into union halls to sell 
their spurious wares. The bank has 
already saved many dollars of work- 
ers’ funds by warning the unwary. 
Money that formerly went into wild- 
cat schemes is now being carefully 
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invested as the result of the educa- 
tional work of labor banks. 

Like every successful venture the 
labor banking movement has at- 
tracted a swarm of promoters, para- 
sites and stockbrokers who seek to 
unload stocks in holding companies 
and similar concerns that are simply 
“blind pools” not under the regula- 
tion of state and federal banking 
laws. The sale of such stock has 
been checked in some states. Where 
the labor banks are in close touch 
with all the unions in a community 
the swindlers have little chance. 

The support of public opinion, in 
the press as well as from the lips of 
public men, is general and yet the 
test of labor banks has still to come. 
Five years is but a short period and 
many of our banks are but of recent 
origin. They have been given popu- 
lar support. Conservatively and 
ably managed in coming years 
they must prove themselves able to 
cope with changing financial situa- 
tions. 

This is sound and practical ad- 
vice and comes at the right time, for 
our unions are liable to plunge into 
the banking business without stop- 
ping long enough to study and fully 
realize the great responsibility they 
assume when they urge the invest- 
ment of their fellow members’ say- 
ings in the stock of labor banks. 
Before it is determined to open a 
labor bank, it is very important that 
a survey be conducted to find out if 
there will be enough deposits and 
business secured to meet all fixed 
charges such as equipment, furniture 
and fixtures, rent, light, heat, taxes, 
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and salaries, for it is an easy thing to 
start a bank but a very serious and 
difficult one to keep it operating on 
a successful basis. 

All phases of the situation should 
be gone into very carefully by inter- 
national unions, local unions, state 
federations and central bodies; or- 
ganizing committees should take 
sufficient time to become familiar 
with state and federal banking laws 
and every labor bank should become 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
System. The more time taken to 
study the problems of labor banking, 
the more successful that bank will 
be after it opens for business. 

It is essential for a bank to prosper 
that the deposits be in sufficient 
volume to cover the overhead, es- 
pecially in a big community, where 


the competition among banks is 


keen. It required about a year for 
the Federation Bank to meet its 
organization charges and that with 
an exceedingly steady growth. Prac- 
tically every labor bank limits its 
dividends with the object of sharing 
its profits with the depositors. They 
are more concerned with service than 
with dividends; nevertheless, the 
bank should make a profit in order to 
reimburse their stockholders for the 
use of their funds. Even if unions 
and individuals are willing to offer 
their surplus funds to start a labor 
bank they are fairly entitled to a 
return on their investment. When 
a labor bank does this it proves it is 
on a sound basis. 

Now each year a total wage of 
thirty billion ($30,000,000,000) dol- 
lars is paid to industrial workers, 
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and from six billion dollars ($6,000,- 
000,000) to seven billion dollars ($7,- 
000,000,000) are saved in many ways 
—a considerable portion of these 
savings going into the banks. It is , 
this large sum that labor banks hope 
eventually to control, so that it will 
be used for the service of the many, 
rather than for the enrichment of 
the few. 

Europeans, who are the pioneers 
of cooperative workers’ efforts, have 
been startled out of their compla- 
cency by the success of labor banks 
and the participation in finance, on 
a large scale, by the American trade 
unionists, and are now profiting by 
our example by the organization and 
operation of similar institutions in 
European countries. 

When there was a strike for im- 
proved working conditions or more 
wages, or when employers wanted to 
cut wages, it was the custom in the 
past for the banks to use their finan- 
cial power by withholding credit or 
calling loans. Commercial banks 
have used and been used by em- 
ployers and employers’ associations 
in various cities for this very pur- 
pose, especially in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Chicago. The 
opportunity for the wage earners to 
put their money in labor banks has 
already gone a long way to eliminate 
this menace to American ideals, for 
fair employers can now go to labor 
banks and get good accommodations. 

The outstanding features of labor 
banks as compared with the ordinary 
commercial banks are: ownership and 
control by labor, limitation of divi- 
dends to stockholders, higher rates 
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of interest to depositors, services in 
acquiring a home, advice on stocks, 
bonds and securities, long hours for 
business so that workers can come 
to the bank on their own time and at 
their own convenience. 

I see the wage earners taking a 
direct interest in the conduct of cor- 
porations through stock ownership 
and the representation of their in- 
terests on boards of directors by 
labor bankers. Eventually American 
workers will share in the manage- 
ment of industry in this feasible way. 
The pooling of labor’s resources in 
its own banks is just a beginning of 
a new era. 

This may sound visionary. So 
did the idea of labor having a bank, 
not long ago. But it happened that 
the time was ripe for the formation of 


labor banks, and starting with noth- 
ing but faith in the movement and 
confidence in the good-will of the 


community, the labor banks are 
growing steadily in resources and in 
public support. 

We hope to marshal labor’s re- 
sources in labor banks, to buttress 
labor’s ideals so far as it is possible 
in a practical business way. We 
would share in the financial and 
credit structure, a representation to 
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which the producers of America’s 
wealth are fairly entitled. 

In the process of evolution the 
labor banks, now are thirty in num- 
ber and growing steadily in re- 
sources, will work out a policy of 
investment. It is then that the 
massed power of workers’ savings 
will begin to impress itself upon in- 
dustry. It will bring stability and 
strength to our nation. 

Very recent industrial trends show 
how necessary it is for financiers to 
have the workers’ point of view. In 
America more wealth is produced per 
employee than in any other country. 

We do not need imports to sustain 
our prosperity. We need to in- 
crease our purchasing power here 
and create more prosperity for the 
average man to steady our home 
market. Because of its self-suffi- 
ciency America remained sound while 
Europe suffered. We must remain 
our own masters in this intricate 
financial game. I have faith that 
America can solve this problem as it 
has others. I have faith in the 
future of labor banks and in their 
constructive service to a better life. 
Through labor banks we believe that 
the key has been found for much of 
our troubles. 
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By Jean ATHERTON FLEXNER 


INCE the abolition of under- 
ground labor by women, coal min- 
ing has been considered a man’s 

industry, devoid of the problems 
that relate to the welfare of industrial 
women. A bulletin* recently issued 
by the Women’s Bureau at Wash- 
ington challenges this view by pre- 
senting a detailed factual study of 
the influence of the coal mining in- 
dustry upon the economic position of 
half a million women who are closely 
associated with, and dependent upon 
it, though not actually employed in 
the mines. The material for this 
study was collected by the Census 
of 1920 and by the U. 8. Coal Com- 
mission of 1922. 

Indirectly, of course, it has been 


recognized that the hazards of em- 
ployment in mines weigh heavily 
upon the women and children de- 


pendent upon coal miners. More 
frequently than in any other indus- 
try public attention and sympathy 
has been aroused by families left des- 
titute through mine accidents, un- 
employment or strikes, although 
these risks are common to nearly the 
whole of modern industrial life, and 
are even greater in some industries 
than in coal mining. Is it then the 
terrible news value of a tent colony 
or a mine disaster which causes the 
miner’s family to appear from time 
to time in the public press? The 
study made by the Women’s Bureau 


*Home Environment and Employ- 
ment Opportunities for Women in 
Coal Mine. Workers’ Families. Bul- 
letin No. 45, Women’s Bureau. 


suggests a further explanation—a 
scarcity of employment for women 
in most coal mining communities 
actually places the miner’s family 
in a@ more precarious position than 
that of other wage earners. 


Considerable difference in employ- 
ment opportunities exists between 
the anthracite and the bituminous 
coal fields. In the former, less than 
a third of the workers live in places 
classed as rural by the Census, while 
in the soft coal fields less than a 
fourth live in urban communities. 
The isolated company town or min- 
ing camp is typical of the bituminous 
and rare in the anthracite fields. In 
the latter “only an insignificant num- 
ber of families were beyond com- 
muting distance of urban centers 
which afford extensive and varied 
opportunities for the employment of 
woman labor.’”’ However, anthracite 
workers comprise only one-fifth of 
the workers in the industry. Accord- 
ingly, it is not surprising to find that 
31 per cent of the women in the 
anthracite region had gainful em- 
ployment but only 18 per cent in the 
bituminous. Included in these per- 
centages is the occupation of taking 
in boarders—the principal occupa- 
tion of employed wives. Daughters 
according to the report found their 
main employment in the anthracite. 
region in “manufacturing establish- 
ments, chiefly in silk and other 
textile mills, and in commercial pur- 
suits. The employed daughters in 
the bituminous mine workers’ fami- 
lies were at work chiefly as sales girls 
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and domestic servants, a few finding 
employment as school teachers and 
operators in small factories.” Earn- 
ings per month contributed by 
daughters averaged $35 in the an- 
thracite and $17 in the bituminous 
fields. 

These limited opportunities for 
employment affect not merely the 
size and security of the family in- 
come, but tend to drive the daugh- 
ters away from home at an early age 
in search of urban jobs, thus prema- 
turely breaking up the family. Con- 
tributing factors in ‘this break-up 
are the paucity of social and recrea- 
tional facilities in the company towns 
and the unattractive conditions of 
home life. The family of the bi- 
tuminous coal miner is expected to 
live in a house furnished to them, 
without choice, by a landlord who is 
also the employer; they must in 
many instances waive the usual privi- 
leges and rights of a tenant; the 
house may be unpainted, insanitary 
and in disrepair; the smoke and coal 
dust in the atmosphere do not per- 
mit a garden; the camp affords 
neither clubs, parks, libraries, or 
moving pictures. Housekeeping is 
rendered laborious by an absence of 
running water (even in the anthra- 
cite field where conditions were on 
the whole the best, the houses were 
usually equipped with only one fau- 
cet), and by the custom or necessity 
of the miners washing up after work 
at home. Compared with life in a 
mining town the lot of the much- 
pitied farmer’s wife begins to look 
enviably pleasant! 

Not only is the coal miner’s job 
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an important influence in the eco- 
nomic life of the women, but con- 
versely the women constitute an im- 
portant factor in the coal mining 
industry. The report points out that 
“the presence of the family is essen- 
tial for keeping the mine worker in 
these regions” and “that they are 
more continuously dependent upon 
their homes for the essentials of 
health and working efficiency” than 
are wage earners in cities. Since 
taking in boarders is the most usual 
employment for married women, the 
wife is responsible for the health and 
efficiency of not one but of several 
miners. 

The interests and welfare neither 
of the women themselves nor of the 
miners are being served by condi- 
tions existing today in coal mining 
communities, especially in the bi- 
tuminous fields. These conditions 
are closely connected with the com- 
pany town system which has in the 
past called forth many protests and 
some reforms. The women’s prob- 
lems can not be distinguished from 
the general community problems of 
housing, recreation, education, civil 
liberities. The need for an inde- 
pendent, diversified community life 
includes the women’s need for em- 
ployment, but also the desirability 
of more varied types of employment 
for men. 

The bureau pamphlet does not 
suggest many specific remedies, but 
seems to favor the development of 
the bituminous camps into urban 
communities, such as prevail in the 
anthracite field, and urges as a first 
step that certain industries be in- 
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duced to migrate to the mines. 
Such an economic and political re- 
organization of these communities 
will of course take time—particu- 
larly since not only company des- 
potism but the unfavorable location 
of coal seams in relation to other 
economic factors to stand in the way. 
In the meantime responsibility for 
brightening the dreary physical en- 
vironment and social life must be 
assumed by the coal companies. A 
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few company towns already set a 
good standard in health, town plan- 
ning and convenience. Pressure from 
public opinion and from the miners’ 
unions may here force the pace. 
Re-statement of the case against 
company towns from the woman’s 
point of view, as in this bulletin, 
should help to enlist the support of 
women at large in the campaign for 
improvement of living conditions in 
mining camps. 


OBSERVANCE OF LABOR DAY 
By R. Lzz Guarp 


N EACH recurring twenty- 
second of February, patriotic 


thought instinctively turns to- 
ward that Mecca of American de- 


votion, Mount Vernon. By masses 
of beautiful flowers, by patriotic 
meetings, demonstrations, parades, 
speeches, a grateful nation yearly 
honors the memory of her greatest 
son—George Washington. 

Again, on May thirtieth, the na- 
tion reveres anew its departed heroes 
of land and sea and sky, they who 
gave their lives that this might re- 
main a united nation, that honor and 
freedom and liberty and democracy 
might be upheld among the peoples 
of the world, by heaping upon their 
silent, green embowered homes the 
fairest of fragrant flowers; by martial 
music above their quiet heads; by 
tributes of song and speech and all 
the panoply that goes to recall to 
the memory of the living the glory of 
those who dedicated all to their 


country, even the supreme gift of life 
itself. 

Independence Day, July fourth, 
follows as a culmination of patriotic 
demonstration, the demonstration of 
a people free and independent, re- 
joicing in their liberty, at peace with 
the world, friends with all the na- 
tions of the earth, coveting naught 
from their neighbors save good-will, 
friendship, amity. 

Remembered by no thankful gov- 
ernment, acclaimed by no grateful 
nation, unheralded by beat of drum 
or fanfare of trumpet, no poet’s song 
to hearten or artist’s brush to soften 
the rigors of their lot, more than 
four decades ago they of America’s 
children who sow the seed and gather 
in the harvest, who dig deep ditches 
into the earth and erect buildings 
high into the sky, who sail ships 
and drive engines, who mine coal and 
mold car wheels and blow glass, 
gathered together in the determina- 
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tion that now had come the time 
when a new and different thought 
should direct the minds of men; that 
if the memory of the nation’s great 
and gallant ones, of its presidents, 
its soldiers, its sailors were to be 
forever kept fresh in the minds of the 
people through yearly commemora- 
tive holidays; if its Declaration of 
Independence ard freedom as a na- 
tion were to be declared again and 
joyously celebrated year by year, 
then should there also be a day set 
apart, a great national holiday, con- 
secrated to the men and women of 
daily toil, those lowly ones upon 
whose productive power rest the 
foundations of all governments. 

It was P. J. McGuire, for so many 
years secretary of the United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, and vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who, 
on May 8, 1882, proposed to a little 
group of workers in New York City, 
the newly formed Central Labor 
Union, that one day in the year 
should be set aside and designated 
as Labor Day, this day to be ob- 
served as a general holiday for the 
men and women of labor. He then 
suggested the first Monday in Sep- 
tember as the most suitable date for 
such a holiday, coming as it does 
midway between two national holi- 
days, the Fourth of July and Thanks- 
giving. 

The first observance of Labor Day 
was by a parade and festival con- 
ducted by the Central Labor Union 
of New York City, September 5, 1882. 

On October 9, 1884, at Schloesser’s 
Hall, Chicago, the fourth annual 
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convention of the Federation of Or- 
ganized Trades and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada, the 
predecessor of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, was in_ session. 
Twenty-six delegates attended that 
convention. They represented nine- 
teen organizations — international 
unions, local bodies, central labor 
unions. The report of the financial 
officer showed the expenditure for 
the year of $543.20, with a balance in 
the treasury of $188.04. The dele- 
gates were fewer in number than are 
the delegates now to a regular meet- 
ing of the average central labor 
union; but though insignificant in 
number, they were blessed with far- 
seeing vision. 

The delegate from the Chicago 
Trades and Labor Assembly, A. C. 
Cameron, proposed and the conven- 
tion adopted the following: 

“Resolved, That the first Monday 
in September of each year be set 
apart as a laborers’ national holiday, 
and that we recommend its ob- 
servance by all wage workers, irre- 
spective of sex, calling, or nationality.” 

And thus the birth of the thought, 
the idea, the ideal of Labor Day. 

That the first Monday in Septem- 
ber is universally observed in the 
United States as a legal holiday, 
dignified as Labor Day, is the 
achievement of untiring work and 
cooperative effort on the part of 
organized trade unionists. 

The American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated unions in- 
sistently, persistently and vigorously 
demanded from the Congress and 
the legislatures of the several states 
the enactment of laws making the 
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first Monday in September a legal 
holiday to be known as Labor Day. 
In 1893 the legislature of Oregon 
enacted a law providing for the ob- 
servance of Labor Day on the first 
Saturday in June. This was later 
changed to the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. In 1894 the Congress of 
the United States passed a bill, 
signed by the President, making 
Labor Day a legal holiday for the 
District of Columbia and the terri- 
tories. One by one the legislatures 
of the various states fell into line 
until now the first Monday in Sep- 
tember is observed as a legal holiday 
in all of the states either by legisla- 
tive enactment or, as in Wisconsin 
and Wyoming, through proclama- 
tion by the governor. 

While Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands conform to the 
American Labor Day, the Philippine 
Islands revert to the continental 
observance of May 1. 

In 1889 the American Federation 
of Labor initiated the movement for 
the establishment of the eight-hour 
work-day, taking one trade at a 
time. The United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners was selected 
as the organization to make the first 
demand, on May 1, 1890. Organized 
labor of every industry and calling 
in the United States was asked tosup- 
port this movement both morally 
and financially. 

An International Labor Congress 
was held in Paris in 1889. President 
Gompers addressed a letter to the 
Congress urging that they cooperate 
by making a declaration of inter- 
national labor’s sympathy with the 
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American Federation of Labor’s de- 
mand for an eight-hour day. He ap- 
pealed to the Congress that demon- 
strations in all countries of Europe 
be made on May 1, 1890. The Con- 
gress complied and declared for 
eight-hourday demonstrationsinevery 
European country on May 1, 1890. 

From that beginning came the ob- 
servance of May 1 in continental 
countries as Labor Day, Labor’s 
holiday, but in only a few countries 
has it been made a legal holiday. 
Countries which have made May 1 
a legal holiday are: Austria, Colom- 
bia, Czecho-Slovakia, Ecuador, Es- 
thonia, Finland, Haiti, Maderia (Ar- 
chipelago), Panama and Uruguay. 
Latin-American Labor generally fol- 
lows the European precedent. 

Observance of Labor Day was 
originally much opposed by the dif- 
ferent governments. Workmen, sol- 
diers and police frequently came into 
conflict. Meetings, parades and other 
forms of celebration were generally 
held in the evening or during the 
preceding Sunday. Of late years 
there has been general cessation of 
work on May 1 and the workers’ 
parades, meetings and commemora- 
tive exercises seldom provoke any 
trouble. 

It is interesting to note that the 
first Monday in September is ob- 
served as Labor Day in Canada; 


September 2 in Newfoundland; that 
Queensland and Western Australia 
celebrate the first Monday in May. 
However, Victoria, Australia, ob- 
serves April 21 as Eight-Hours’ Day, 
while New South Wales marks Oc- 
tober 6 as its Eight-Hours’ Day and 
South Australia October 14. 
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ESPITE misrepresentation and 
mischievous propaganda 
against the proposed Child 

Labor Amendment, the American 
Federation of Labor aided by its 
constituent bodies is determinedly 
keeping this issue alive. 

The state federations of labor are 
rendering effective work and are 
making it a live issue in state elec- 
tions. 

Secure in the knowledge that in 
constant agitation lies the ultimate 
success of this great humanitarian 
movement, our state branches have 
not been content to rest with the 
action taken by them in their re- 
spective 1924 conventions, but are 
again declaring for and urging the 
ratification of this proposed amend- 
ment by their respective legislatures 
and have instructed their officers to 
use every effort to secure this result. 

Se far as datais available eighteen 
state federations of labor in their 
1925 conventions have again en- 
dorsed the decision of the American 
Federation of Labor upon the sub- 
ject of child labor and are now en- 
gaged in furthering this great cause. 
These states thus taking affirmative ac- 
tion are Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Montana, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. 

In Iowa a permanent committee 
was selected to carry on the fight for 
ratification. 

The Arkansas state branch took no 
action this year upon the proposed 


amendment since its legislature had 
previously ratified it. Neither did 
the state bodies of Louisiana and 
Alabama; Alabama for the reasons 
that there was no legislative session 
this year and because its officers had 
already been instructed to use every 
means to create favorable sentiment 
for ratification by the legislature 
which will not meet again until 1927. 
The executive board of the Louisiana 
state branch has endorsed the propo- 
sition and it is reasonably sure that 
this action will be endorsed by the 
state body. 

Four state branches—Missouri, 
Mississippi, New Mexico and Wy- 
oming—will hold no conventions this 
year. In Missouri the state branch 
legislative committee strongly urged 
the ratification of the proposed 
amendment but it failed of passage. 
The officers of the three other state 
branches are also actively engaged in 
promoting this work. 

It is expected that the state fed- 
eration of New York will again 
urge ratification in its coming 
convention. The president of the 
New York State Federation of Labor 
will present to the forthcoming con- 
vention that the amendment was not 
acted upon by the 1925 legislature of 
the state, but still pends before that 
body for determination. The presi- 
dent’s report will also demand that the 
next legislatureof New York ratify the 
amendment, and that all local unions 
be requested to require all candidates 
for members of the assembly to state 
whether they will or will not vote to 
ratify the federal child labor amend- 
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ment. It is confidently expected 
that the convention will endorse the 
report of the president upon the 
subject. 

Wisconsin has already ratified the 
amendment, and the state federation 
of labor at its recent convention 
recommended a continuance of its 
efforts in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to further the 
cause of ratification by other states. 

When the state of West Virginia 
refused to ratify the amendment the 
opponents of the bill were of the 
opinion that negative action would 
kill the amendment permanently, 
but the officers of the state federa- 
tion of labor are not content to take 
this view and further action is ex- 
pected at their convention upon this 
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subject which will tend to keep the 
matter fresh and before the eyes of 
the people. The legislative com- 
mittee of the Georgia State Federa- 
tion of Labor has been instructed to 
use every effort to have the proposed 
amendment ratified by this session 
of the Georgia legislature. The 
amendment is now in the hands of a 
member of the House who has agreed 
to introduce it. This member is the 
one member of the Georgia General 
Assembly who voted favorably last 
year. 

In Vermont the measure is not 
considered a lost issue even though 
it was defeated in the last legislature 
and the next state branch conven- 
tion will give proper time to the con- 
sideration of this question. 


CHILD LABOR 


By Cuaries P. Neu 
Bureau of Information, Southeastern Railways 


E staunchest defenders of the 

American people could hardly 

deny that we are a somewhat 
boastful group. The press, which it 
must be conceded knows what we as 
a people like to read, is constantly 
pointing with pride to the fact that 
one single American city has more 
telephones than any nation in Eu- 
rope; or that a good deal more 
than one-half of all the automobiles 
in the world are owned in the United 
States; or that our output of some 
extractive or manufacturing industry 
is greater than that of the rest of the 
world combined; whereupon the in- 
terested reader is only too apt to 


swell a little with what he feels 
is a perfectly pardonable pride and 
with a little of the spirit that marked 
the Pharisee who was slightly blind 
to his defects—to thank a beneficent 
Providence that we are so much 
better than other folk. But the 
greatness of a nation, or a people, is 
not measurable by its output of 
material wealth nor the extent to 
which it revels in material and crea- 
ture comforts. The real test of our 
greatness is to be sought in the char- 
acter of human beings that our in- 
stitutions are producing. And the 
real test of our success as a nation is 
the extent to which we have suc- 











ceeded in attaining the ideals that 
were set up by the founders of our 
republic and that have been be- 
queathed to us in trust for those who 
are to follow us. There may be 
some debate as to just what these 
ideals were in detail, but there can 
be dispute over the great outstand- 
ing, dominating element in the po- 
litical structure that the framers of 
our constitution set out to erect. 
During all the long ages of human 
history from the earliest periods of 
chattel slavery in its most naked and 
brutal forms on through the amelio- 
rated status of serfdom and up to the 
time of the establishment of the great 
republic of the western world, human 
society had rested upon the founda- 
' tion of political privilege, which 
privilege depended primarily upon 
the accident of birth. Whether one 
were master or slave, baron or serf, 
lord or common, rested in most in- 
stances merely on the class into 
which one happened to be born. And 
this status of a politically privileged 
class was founded upon and but- 
tressed at every point by the law 
itself. When, therefore, the great 
struggle for human freedom which 
the colonists waged had been won 
and they were setting up the social 
institutions that were to mark the 
new experiment in government that 
they were entering upon, they at 
one sweep endeavored to abolish all 
privilege, in so far as this was due to 
government or law, and to lay the 
foundations for a political society in 
which the keystone of the structure 
should be equality of opportunity 
for all men alike. It is true, tragi- 
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cally true, that they still permitted 
human slavery of those who by acci- 
dent of birth had been born black; 
but a later generation removed this 
inconsistency by going through a 
veritable rebaptism of blood that our 
political institutions might be in fact 
what they were in theory. But for 
the attainment of this ideal it is not 
sufficient that the state merely wipe 
out all positive laws that create or 
confer special privilege; it is equally 
necessary that it enact such legisla- 
tion as is practicable in the endeavor 
to make real this basis of our ‘social 
structure that there shall be equality 
of opportunity for all, so that it shall 
have vitality and being and not be 
a mockery and a sham. 

Another outstanding proposition 
laid down by the founders, and one 
upon which there has always been 
substantial agreement amongst us as 
a people, is that an educated and en- 
lightened citizenry was essential for 
the successful carrying on of the 
institutions that have been set up on 
this continent at such a cost of blood 
and treasure. And in order that as 
far as may be educational opportuni- 
ties might be as open to all we have 
set up free educational institutions 
all the way from the kindergarten to 
the college and the professional 
school. Nor could it be very seri- 
ously debated that as a precedent 
for any equality of opportunity there 
must be at least certain minimum 
requirements in the educational line. 

In so far as we permit the ex- 
ploitation of little children in our 
industrial system, we are striking 
at the very foundation stones of the 
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institutions that have been set up 
for us and established and preserved 
at such a human cost. We are de- 
nying them practically all the fruits 
of the sacrifices that our forbears 
made for all of us alike. In so far as 
we permit this exploitation we are 
guilty of treason to the principles for 
which two bloody wars were fought 
by generations that put these prin- 
ciples above price, and who made 
the supreme sacrifice that they might 
transmit to our keeping an unsullied 
inheritance. We are guilty of treach- 
ery alike to those who went before us 
and to the helpless ones whom we per- 
mit to be thus exploited, for we are 
selling their birthright for a mess of 
pottage and keeping the pottage 
ourselves. It is a shameful thing 
to think that in a nation that is ad- 
mittedly the richest and most pros- 


perous in the world, that believes 
itself a Christian nation, it should 
be permitted that those little ones 
whom Christ so loved should be 


thrust into the remorseless maw 
of the industrial machine as a sacri- 
fice to either the need of the parents 
or the greed of the hirer. All that 
the opponents of child labor ask is, 
substantially, that children be pro- 
tected against having to assume the 
role of a breadwinner until they are 
fourteen and that they be given some 
further protection against undue ex- 
posure to the burdens and risks of 
employment for another two years 
after they have actually gone into 
the industrial ranks. And can’t we 
do even that much for the children 
of the nation which, as already 
stated, is so proud of the fact that it 
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is the richest in the world and is 
revelling in material comforts be- 
yond anything ever known before? 
Is it too much to ask that we en- 
deavor to see to it that every child 
is given the opportunity for school- 
ing up to its fourteenth year, in 
order that it may have in some small 
degree an equality of opportunity in 
the later struggle of life. Of course, 
it is easy to say that industry gives a 
training that is valuable to the child, 
and many there are who accept this 
specious theory and content their 
consciences with such sedative. But 
the proof of the sincerity of this is, 
do they try it out on their own? I 
have heard a good many well-to-do 
men argue vehemently that it was 
better for the child to be at work than 
at school at the age of thirteen, as it 
fostered habits of regularity and de- 
veloped character better than mere 
schooling; but I have never known 
such a one who would voluntarily 
apply the theory to his own child. 
One of the most marked results of 
the industrial revolution that trans- 
formed the processes of production 
some century and a half ago, was 
the opportunity it afforded for the 
use of unskilled labor in factories. 
And one of the most gruesome conse- 
quences of this was the employment 
of helpless orphan children in Eng- 
lish factories under conditions of 
work and of living that sicken the 
heart to read even now when more 
than a century has cast the softening 
influence of time over the narrative. 
For over a century and a quarter this 
struggle to protect helpless children 
against exploitation in industry has 
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gone on unceasingly. It has changed 
in time and in place but essentially 
it has remained otherwise very much 
the same. If one will read the argu- 
ments addressed to legislative bodies 
in England a century ago by those 
who were opposing protective legis- 
lation there, and will then read the 
arguments that were addressed to 
New England legislative bodies de- 
cades ago when the fight was on 
there, there will be a strangely remi- 
niscent sound to the later day 
speeches. Then if one will then read 


the stuff addressed to other legisla- 
tive bodies in other sections in 
later years, it will be apparent that 
the present struggle is merely the 
continuation of a fight now more 
than a century old to throw the pro- 
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tection of the law around those help- 
less ones whom the necessity or the 
greed of their parents, combined with 
the greed of the man with a machine 
and seeking the cheapest labor to 
operate it, is seeking to take out of 
the ranks of children and thrust into 
the ranks of those who bear the 
burden of the breadwinner. And it is 
a discredit to the citizens of a nation 
as great and as prosperous as our 
own that this struggle should still 
be in the acute stagein any part of 
this land so richly blessed with every 


resource. It represents failure on 
our part to protect unimpaired the 
ideals transmitted to us and it repre- 
sents, to the extent that it exists, 
bankruptcy of the fundamental con- 
cepts upon which our free institu- 
tions were based. 


_ PIONEER YOUTH OF AMERICA 


By Fannza M. Conn 
Vice-President, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


HE children of today are the 
citizens of the future. It is 
upon their understanding of 

social and labor problems that the 
realization of our dreams of a beauti- 
ful future based upon justice, friend- 
ship and cooperative effort depends. 
We have felt, therefore, that it is the 
duty of trade unions to provide such 
activities for the education of the 
workers’ children as will help create 
in them a clear understanding of the 
lives and problems of their fathers 
aud mothers, and an appreciation of 
the organized labor movement, and 
an understanding of the social forces 
which operate in social evolution, 
and sueh activities as will make them 


healthy, clear-thinking, well-rounded 
individuals, each a force for social 
betterment. 

Inaugurating such a movement 
as a branch of the workers’ educa- 
tional movement confirms the con- 
scious or unconscious tendency of 
our organized labor movement to 
branch out its activities and in- 
fluence into various fields. 

The pioneer youth of America 
was founded by labor men and 
women and educators with a view 
to utilizing the leisure time of boys 
and girls, young men and young 
women from seven to eighteen, and 
to develop in them critical and crea- 
tive thinking capacities, to gain a 
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knowledge of life and conditions, 
and to stimulate in them an un- 
selfish desire to devote their ener- 
gies for the betterment of society. 
The Pioneer Youth Camp is a 
venture in experimental education. 
The aim of the founders and admin- 
istrators was to combine play with 
education, to make play educational 
and education playful. The fact 
that the camp is conducted on a 
non-profit basis is a source of in- 
spiration and enthusiasm to all who 
through their daily efforts make the 
running of the camp possible. 
Situated, as it is, on Manumit 
School grounds, in Pawling, N. Y., in 
the Berkshire Mountains, on the top 
of a hill overlooking streams of run- 
ning water and wide stretches of 
green grass, it is in a particularly 
favorable location to give the chil- 


dren, many of whom have never 
before been at a camp, a feeling of 
delightful out-of-doors. The pres- 
sence of cows, calves, horses and 
chickens on the farm offers the chil- 
dren an exceptional opportunity to 
get acquainted with domesticated 
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animals. There are two camps at 
some distance from each other—one 
for boys, the other for girls. 

Most of the children at the camp 
are children of workers who are 
having their first experience of camp 
life. The campfire, the woods, the 
farm animals, the swimming, the 
nearness of nature, even the insects 
give them a real thrill that comes 
from the sensation of novelty. 

These children have had do oppor- 
tunity to go to camp previously 
because their parents could not pay 
the high rates charged in a modern 
reliable camp similar to Pioneer 
Youth. Insuch camps, children must 
be registered for the whole summer 
and pay about $350 in advance. 
This was beyond their dreams. The 
Pioneer Youth Camp offers such 
children an opportunity to come out 
for a short period at a minimum 
cost. The rates for children of trade 
unionists from 9 to 13 is $12.50 a 
week, and for children of 13 and 
over, $15.00 a week; $5.00 more is 
added for children of non-unionists. 

Many a worker can not afford 
to pay so much, but is too proud to 
send his children to a charitable 
camp. -Provision is therefore made 
for this through a partial scholar- 
ship fund which is set aside. There 
have been instances where children 
of fathers who had been out on 
strike for a long time were admitted 
on a full scholarship. The reason 
for giving preference to children of 
trade unionists is because the deficit 
incurred by the activities of the 
Pioneer Youth Association is mainly 
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covered through the contributions 
of national, international, and local 
trade unions. 

The children’s minds are kept free 
of dogma and the ready-made ideas 
which so frequently are ‘“‘poured in.” 
Instead, an effort is made to keep 
their minds open and susceptible to 
the best. But we demand of the 
young men and women, whether 
in the capacity of councillor at the 
camp, or club leader, during the 
winter, a knowledge of the labor 
movement, and of its problems, 
and to be in sympathy with its aims 
and aspirations; and we expect them 
to have a social philosophy. Only 
then will they be capable of creating 
the proper atmosphere and environ- 
ment which will imbue the children 
with lofty ideals and with a better 
and more sympathetic understanding 
of the labor movement in particular 
and with social movements in general. 

A sight of the camp in action, with 
its eighty-six children playing, work- 
ing, singing, ruling themselves, given 
the members of the Brookwood Rail- 
road Labor Institute who visited 
it, was a never-to-be-forgotten one. 

The air is filled with the joyous 
cries of the children who are watch- 
ing a baseball game played by “their 
team” and that of a nearby camp. 
They try to encourage the young 
players. Afterwards they march tri- 
umphantly to the lake with their 
councillors (one councillor to every 
seven children) and with the leader 
of the athletes at the head. Soon 
the children are in possession of 
the lake, the swimmers dominating. 
The non-swimmers are being taught 
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how to swim by their instructors. 
There is some objection on the part 
of the swimmers that the non- 
swimmers occupy too much space 
and too long a period of time, 
and they. think it advisable to take 
up their case at the camp fire. 

The camp fire was on the top of 
the hill. Around the fire sat the 
eighty-six children of workers— 
boys and girls, enriching their imag- 
inations and responding to the 
beautiful expanse and the majestic 
hills that faced them. At the same 
time they had a business meeting 
in which all the children participated. 
The meeting was opened by the 
thirteen year old chairman, who, 
throughout the session, displayed 
poise, initiative and confidence in 
himself. A girl of the same age 
read the minutes of the previous 
meeting. Not one syllable was 
wasted. The chairman pointed out 
that there were many “vexing” prob- 
lems to be solved. They were (1) 
how much time to be allowed the 
swimmers and the non-swimmers 
at the lake; (2) the election of the 
captain of the team, etc., etc. Soon 
the boys and girls circled about the 
blazing fire were busily engaged 
in a discussion of their problems 
which was well conducted and most 
interesting. Motions and amend- 
ments were made. The chairman 
directed the secretary to read each 
motion and amendment, and did 
not hestitate to rule it out of order 
when necessary. The young au- 
dience submitted to the rule of parlia- 
mentary procedure and the meeting 
was democratically conducted. The 
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decision given was that the swimmers 
were to have possession of the lake 
for twenty minutes as well as the 
non-swimmers; and that the captain 
of the team should be elected by the 
team rather than by the entire group 
as the team would know better 
whom to choose. 

The meeting was followed by sing- 
ing and recitations. There was some- 
thing touching in the airs that 
carried over the hills and valleys. 

In the dining room the tables 
were neatly set by the food squad. 
Each child has a turn to do this 
work. The waiting at table is also 
done by the same members of the 
squad. At the head of the table 
sits the councillor upon whom the 
children look with trust and affection 
as upon a comrade who spares 
neither time nor effort to make 
them happy. 

In the social hall there was a 
concert performance by the orchestra 
of one dozen boys and girls who 
played various instruments. A solo 
on the piano was beautifully played. 
The children were most appreciative 
and encouraged the performers by 
clapping their hands and shouting 
their approval. 

Eagerly a group of youngsters 
followed their councillor in charge 
of nature study who explained things 
around them—sky, stars, moon, 
grass and insects. Two husky lads 
were occupied with their aquarium 
“housed” in a big screened box 
which they dipped into the stream 
to bathe the fish. 

Nature study is most popular 
with the children. They are fas- 
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cinated by the study of animal 
life, trees, insects and the worlds 
above us which they observe through 
the telescope placed on ‘‘astronomy 
hill.” The farm work, too, fas- 
cinates the children. Haying, milk- 
ing, gardening and driving make 
them happy. 

Sports are, of course, well taken 
care of. A competent physical train- 
ing director stimulates an interest 
in various healthy games. Camp 
fire games, group singing, story tell- 
ing, hikes, swimming form a part 
of it. 

Music is encouraged not only 
through the orchestra and group 
singing by frequent visits of a well- 
known music critic who assisted in 
founding these projects. An interest 
in dramatics is maintained by having 
the children write and stage their 
own plays and pageants under the 
supervision of the dramatic councillor. 
They are encouraged in arts and 
crafts by another councillor who 
assists them in making stage settings, 
camp construction, and improve- 
ments, and toys. The fine arts are 
pursued, also, with the painting of 
landscapes and other objects, and 
busts made by the children. 

Nothing is imposed on the children. 
They make their own decision, of 
course, under the guidance of their 
councillor or the director. They 
try to convince the, children when- 
ever, according to their experience, 
the decision would be injurious. 
Although there are no hard and 
fast rules and regulations, the chil- 
dren are guided in the proper direction. 
Their participation in the conduct of 
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the camp offers them an opportunity 
to develop character, personality, 
and more self-confidence in their 
own actions. 

The same principles underlying the 
Pioneer Camp activities, and the 
method of application and the spirit 
and atmosphere are prevailing in 
its club activities carried on during 
the winter. The work is carried 
on then through the National Asso- 
ciation of Pioneer Youth. It is 
concentrated in clubs formed in 


different parts of Greater New York. 
There is an encouraging develop- 
ment in Pennsylvania where a group 
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of working men and women and 
sympathizers are requesting the 
National Association of Pioneer 
Youth to organize similar ativities 
in that state. 

It was the original plan of Pioneer 
Youth of America to make the 
movement national in character and 
spread it throughout the country. 
The executive board, therefore, was 
composed of representative labor men 
and women and educators who are 
residents of various states. The 
movement is growing in popularity 
and next year we are planning to 
establish a few more camps. 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE 


By Howarp P. Brown 


EN a man enters the active 
military or naval service of 
his country in time of war, 

with such entry comes the loss of 
present insurability. While it is true 
that under these conditions insur- 
ance may be obtained by the pay- 
ment of an additional premium, the 
rate is so high that, practically 
speaking, it is prohibitive for the 
average man in the service who de- 
sires to provide an adequate protec- 
tion for himself and his dependents, 
although from the standpoint of the 
insurer the rate may well be en- 
tirely reasonable. 

Recognizing this fact, our Govern- 
ment made provision during the 
World War to restore the present 


insurability of those engaged in the 
active military and naval service. 
The War Risk Insurance Bureau 
was created and the granting of in- 
surance authorized against death or 
total permanent disability in amounts 
ranging from $1,000 to $10,000. 


The insurance was originally 
granted as yearly renewable term 
insurance with premiums payable 
monthly. These premiums were the 
net premiums based upon the Ameri- 
can Experience Table of Mortality 
and interest at 3} per centum per 
annum. Not later than July 2, 
1926, all yearly renewable term in- 
surance must be converted into one 
or more of the permanent forms of 
insurance. This converted insurance 
is issued on the ‘old line” or legal 
reserve basis under six of the most 
popular plans. The premiums are 


the net premiums on the American 
3% per cent basis and may be paid 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or 
annually. The converted policies are 
very liberal in their provisions. Cash 
surrender, loan, paid-up and ex- 
tended insurance values are granted 
at the end of the first year and 
monthly thereafter, based upon the 
full reserve. All policies, both term 
and converted, provide total per- 
manent disability benefits for which 
no extra premium is charged. The 
Government bears all the expenses 
of administration and the excess mor- 
tality and disability cost resulting 
from disease or injury traceable to 
the extra hazard of the military or 
naval service. All converted poli- 
cies are participating. 

In its venture into the realms of 
insurance the Government did not 
entirely follow a blazed trail. While 
the best actuarial talent in the coun- 
try freely offered their advice and 
services and every advantage was 
taken of past experience, the fact 
remained that service men were en- 
tering an extremely hazardous occu- 
pation and the information concern- 
ing these hazards was very limited. 
Methods of warfare were undergoing 
rapid changes and data available 
were of little or no value. 

You will doubtless be interested to 
know how this venture has turned 
out, and I will endeavor to state 
briefly some of the more important 
facts. 

At the war peak approximately 
95 per cent of the men in the service 











were insured under the yearly re- 
newable term insurance for an aver- 
age policy of $8,743. This repre- 
sented in round numbers approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 men, with an in- 
surance of over $39,000,000,000. The 
premiums on this insurance were 
paid during active service in the 
great majority of cases by deduction 
from the service pay. Upon dis- 
charge from the service and the con- 
sequent release from the hazardous 
occupation in which they had been 
engaged many of the men dropped 
their insurance. Also many of the 
men upon converting their insurance 
to the higher premium forms have 
retained a lesser amount. ‘This, 
however, was to be expected, and 
the amount of insurance now being 
retained corresponds very closely 
with the predictions of eminent in- 
surance men. 

On June 30, 1925, there were in 
force under yearly renewable term 
insurance 177,328 policies for $1,- 
372,091,391 and under converted in- 
surance 375,012 policies for $1,492,- 
937,337, making a total of 552,340 
policies for $2,865,028,728. 

Up to December 31, 1924, the total 
amount which has been received in 
premiums on yearly renewal term 
insurance was $426,093,619.82, while 
claims had been allowed represent- 
ing a total face value at date of claim 
of $1,426,204,253.63. That is, the 


face value of claims allowed ex- 
ceeded the premiums received by 
approximately $1,000,000,000. This 
seems like a tremendous amount, 
but it must be remembered that 
the amount of insurance carried was 
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tremendous. Reduced to the basis 
of a policy for $1,000, these figures 
mean that if the Government had 
collected an extra premium to cover 
this hazard it would have required 
the payment of approximately $18.00 
per year per $1,000 of insurance, on 
the assumption that this amount 
was collected annually in advance 
and immediately invested to earn 
3} per cent interest. 

Converted insurance policies are 
carried under a separate fund, desig- 
nated as the United States Govern- 
ment Life Insurance Fund. This is a 
trust fund operated by the Govern- 
ment for the policy holders. The fol- 
lowing figures will be of interest, 
covering the operation of this fund 
during the past six years. On De- 
cember 31, 1924, there had been 
awarded 5,688 disability and death 
claims for a face value of $22,407,- 
502.90. Dividends to policyholders 
amounted to $7,266,239.31, and total 
benefits paid to that date amounted 
to $32,882,054.57. The assets in the 
fund December 31, 1924, were $140,- 
211,265.41. The investments of the 
fund are limited to interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States, 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds and loans 
to policy holders on their policies. The 
net effective rate of interest earned 
on the invested funds during the year 
1924 was 4.87 per cent. The ratio 
of actual claims presented during 
1924, including both disability and 
death, to the expected mortality in 
accordance with the American Ex- 
perience Table was 49.27 per 
cent. 

On the whole, the experience un- 
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der the United States Government 
Life Insurance Fund has been very 
satisfactory. Ex-service men who 
have been fortunate enough to re- 
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tain their insurance with the Goy- 
ernment have made a very wise in- 
vestment for themselves and their 
beneficiaries. 


ORGANIZATION CAMPAIGN IN COLORADO 


Eart R. Hoage 
President, Colorado State Federation of Labor 


R the first time since the Rail- 

road Shop Crafts’ and Coal 

Miners’ strikes of 1922, the 
labor movement of Colorado has 
shown a real determination to re- 
gain some of the ground lost in these 
conflicts. 

The question of launching an or- 
ganization campaign, such as pro- 
posed by the May sixth conference of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
was taken up at the Greeley con- 
vention of the Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and in order to 
make our contribution to this move- 
ment of a permanent nature, we pro- 
posed that the per capita tax of the 
Federation be raised from five cents 
to eight cents per member per month, 
so as to allow us to place an organizer 
in the field on full time. This pro- 
posed measure has been submitted 
to a referendum vote of the member- 
ship of the Federation. This pro- 
posal will undoubtedly carry and 
our work can be greatly augmented 
by the placing of a general organizer 
in the field. 

In the meantime, we have caught 
the spirit of the campaign and our 
vice-presidents, located as they are 
in nearly every part of the state, 
have been instructed to proceed with 
the work as outlined in the general 


letter sent out by the A. F. of L. on 
June first. 

In Denver we have launched the 
movement through the label section 
of the Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly, and with the assistance 
of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor. One full-time man is in the 
field arranging the preliminaries inci- 
dental to the campaign. 

The movement of Denver has had 
the advantage of having a Trades 
Union Promotional League function- 
ing for over a year, and all their para- 
phernalia, including a first-class mov- 
ing picture machine, will be brought 
into play. We intend to extend this 
league to other centers of the state. 
The membership of our local unions, 
both in Denver and over the state, 
is showing an increase and this in- 
crease has been brought about largely 
through the untiring effort of union 
men and women who love the cause— 
folks who are giving their time even- 
ings and throughout the day without 
thought of remuneration. 

The men in one of our largest in- 
dustries (coal mining) are beginning 
to display interest, and there are new 
locals in several districts. 

If our membership can be in- 
creased through voluntary effort we 
can expect still greater increase in 
membership when our educational 
and organization campaign gets fully 
under way. We are sure to obtain 
our share of results in Colorado during 
the forty-week campaign. 





God bless our American Institutions. 
May they grow better day by » 
amuel Gompers. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


Executive Council Meeting Notes— 
Consideration of the report for the 
coming convention was the major 
purpose of the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council which began July 29. 

On July 29, Vice-President Woll 
presided over a conference between 
the Street Railway Employees and 
the Blacksmiths and Machinists. 
Progress was made toward agreement 
which will be reported to the 
Atlantic City convention. 

The Council selected Vice-Presi- 
dent James Duncan to serve as 
fraternal delegate to the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress in the 
place of President Moyer of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, who 
resigned. 

The Council as a body attended 
the funeral of William Jennings 
Bryan. ’ 

President Green reported to the 
Council his protest against the ten 
per cent reduction in wages in the 
textile mills in New England. His 
protest and action were endorsed. 

Vice-President Starr, of the United 
Textile Workers, presented to the 
Council the strike situation in Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut. The Council 
adopted a resolution to inform the 
officers of the United Textile Workers 
that the Executive Council was ap- 
preciative of the strike situation 
and anxious, willing and ready to 
assist in every way possible. 

President Green reported that a 


ip 


representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor had been assigned 
to counsel with the National Urban 
League to promote organization of 
colored workers along trade union 
lines. 

The Council directed that the 
child labor amendment be made a 
special order at one session of the 
Atlantic City convention. 

The Executive Council adopted a 
resolution submitted by President 
Green, approving the workmen’s 
compensation law enacted by the 
Missouri State Legislature and urging 
its ratification in the state-wide 
referendum. Copies of this resolu- 
tion will be sent to all national and 
international unions with the request 
that they communicate with their 
affiliated Ic..i unions in Missouri. 

The Execu:ive Council was ad- 
vised that tho Executive Council of 
the Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor unanimously agreed to 
support the compensation plan sub- 
mitted by the A. F. of L. 

Insurance.—When the Committee 
on Insurance had finished its investi- 
gations and submitted its report the 
national and international organi- 
zations were invited to send repre- 
sentatives to consider its findings on 
July 21, 1925. The following were 
in attendance: William Green, Presi- 
dent, Frank Morrison, secretary, 
American Federation of Labor; J. A. 
Mullaney, E. A. Johnson, Asbestos 
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Workers; Henry Koch, Bakery and 
Confectionery | Workers; Collis 
Lovely, Boot and Shoe Workers; 
A. J. Kugler, Brewery Workers; 
Vice-President Brandle, Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers; George W. 
Perkins, I. M. Ornburn, Cigar 
Makers’ International Union; Thos. 
F. Flaherty, Post Office Clerks; M. 
Zuckerman, Cloth Hat, Cap and 
Millinery Workers; M. 8. Warfield, 
Order of Sleeping Car Conductors; 
C. L. Rosemund, Draftsmen; J. P. 
Noonan, Electrical Workers; J. G. 
Murphy, Frank Feeney, Elevator 
Constructors; Matthew Woll, Photo- 
Engravers; Gertrude McNally, Fed- 
eral Employees; F. W. Baer, Geo. 
J. Richardson, Fire Fighters; Morris 
Sigman, Ladies’ Garment Workers; 
B. A. Larger, J. J. Manning, United 
Garment Workers; Harry Jenkins, 
Glass Bottle Blowers; Martin Law- 
lor, United Hatters; W. J. McSorley, 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers; 
W. H. Johnston, Machinists; E. E. 
Milliman, Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees; Jos. A. McInerney, Marble, 
Stone and Slate Polishers; Wm. L. 
Sullivan, Sheet Metal Workers; Mr. 
Metcalf, Molders; Treasurer Bren- 
ton, Musicians; Joe Coefield, Thos. 
E. Burke, Plumbers and Steam Fit- 
ters; Walter A. Burke, Mr. Smith, 
Printers and Die Stampers; Joseph 
C. Orr, W. H. McHugh, Printing 
Pressmen; Wm. Collins, H. W. 
Strickland, Railway Mail Associa- 
tion; T. C. Cashen, M..R. Welch, 
Switchmen’s Union; Thos. F. Me- 
Mahon, Henry Eatough, Textile 
Workers; W. R. Walden, Tobacco 
Workers; Thos. J. Curtis, Tunnel 
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and Subway Constructors; Mr. Hey. 
son, Typographical Union; James 
O’Connell, A. J. Berres, Metal Trades 
Department, A. F. of L.; Howard 
P. Brown, of the Veterans’ Bureau; 
L. D. Wood, Insurance Specialist, 
Universal Sales Agency; F. E. Nesbit, 
manager, Union Cooperative Insur- 
ance Association. 

The committee recommended the 
organization of a Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company, the stock to be 
offered for sale to trade unionists, 
trade unions and labor organizations 
not dual or seceding in character, in 
amounts of not more than two 
thousand shares to one national or 
international union or more than two 
hundred shares to any local union, 
central labor body, district council 
or other form of labor organization 
and not more than ten shares to any 
individual. 

It is proposed that the company 
will provide whole life policies, 
twenty~payment life policies, endow- 
ment policies, term policies, and old- 
age income policies. The policies 
will be issued for individuals as 
well as groups. The company is to 
insert a provision in each certificate 
of stock to be issued that if the 
owner wishes to sell he will first 
give the company an opportunity 
to purchase, or find purchasers, for 
the stock. The company plans to 
utilize existing labor organizations 
and thus save the immense costs 
which public companies incur in 
establishing their agency connections. 

After thoroughly considering the 
plan and discussing in detail the 
provisions, the conference unani- 
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mously endorsed the report and 
recommendation and adopted the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the conference en- 
dorse in substance the report and 
recommendations of the Committee 
on Insurance. 

Resolved, That Matthew Woll and 
George W. Perkins be selected as an 
organizing committee with direction 
and authority to add to the com- 
mittee such additional members as 
may be deemed best and expedient 
from time to time. 

Resolved, That the organizing com- 
mittee when completed shall be au- 
thorized to proceed with all necessary 
and advisable steps for the securing 
of subscriptions and making collec- 
tions of, and the payment of neces- 
sary expenses in connection there- 
with. 

Resolved, When five hundred 
thousand dollars ($500,000) or more 
shall have been subscribed to the 
capital and surplus of said company, 
said committee is directed to name 
the first or temporary directors or 
trustees of said company; to take 
all necessary steps to incorporate 
said company and to put it on an 
operating basis and pay the neces- 
sary expenses therefor. 

Resolved, Said committee shall not 
pay, nor contract for the payment 
of, any commission for the sale of 
the capital stock and surplus of 
said company, or any part thereof; 
nor shall any of the organization 
committee be paid for their services 
as members of said committee, but 
they may be reimbursed by the 
committee for actual expenses in- 
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curred by them in connection with 
their duties as members of said 
organization committee. 

Women in Indusiry—Following the 
conference on insurance, Mr. Green 
asked representatives of organiza- 
tions within whose jurisdictions there 
are a considerable number of women 
wage earners to talk over with him 
the problem of organizing women 
workers to see what could be done 
about developing more definite plans. 

There was evident appreciation of 
the need of coordinated work. The 
members of the conference specifically 
stated that they did not request or 
advocate the creation of new agencies 
or machinery but that they were 
concerned for more efficient use of 
their organizers and their funds 
through coordinated planning, con- 
centration of effort and joiut activity 
under the leadership of the Fed- 
eration. President Green was re- 
quested to plan a campaign for 
submission to the organizations most 
interested in organizing women in 
industry and then to take the neces- 
sary steps to launch a suitable cam- 
paign. The following participated 
in the conference: 

George W. Perkins (Cigar Makers), 
Morris Sigman (Ladies’ Garment 
Workers), Martin Lawlor (Hatters), 
Collis Lovely (Boot and Shoe 
Workers), Albert J. Kugler (Brewery 
Workers), Frank Morrison (A. F. 
of L.), Gertrude McNally (Federal 
Employees), Thos. Flaherty (Post 
Office Clerks), Thos. F. McMahon 
(Textile Workers), J. P. Noonan 
(Electrical Workers). 

German Labor Commission— 
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Under date of August 5, Herr Peter 
Grassmann writes that the Labor 
Commission to the United States 
from the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Gewerftschafts-Bund will consist of 
the following: 

1. Verband der Bergarbeiter 
Duetschlands (German Mine Workers 
Union, membership 230,000.) Presi- 
dent Friedrich Husemann and Dr. 
Georg Berger. The latter will act 
as interpreter. The jurisdiction of 
this union extends to all mine 
workers. 

2. Deutscher Verkehrsbund (Ger- 
man ‘Traffic Union, membership 
280,000.) President Oswald Schu- 
mann and Dr. Otto Iserland. The 
latter will act as interpreter. The 
jurisdiction of this union extends 
to all kinds of traffic workers, as 
transport workers, drivers, chauf- 
feurs, street and electric tramway 
employees, seamen and _ dock 
workers, packers and other workers 
in the sending off departments of 
industrial establishments, etc. 

3. Deutscher Holzarbeiter Ver- 
band (German Woodworkers’ Union, 
membership, 310,000). President 
Fritz Tarnow and Franz Wendel. 
The latter will act as interpreter. 
The jurisdiction of this union extends 
to joiners, cabinet makers, carvers, 
turners, wheelwrights, basket and 
wicker workers, brush makers, 
gilders, saw mill workers, etc. (The 
carpenters have in our country a 
separate organization with a mem- 
bership of 90,000.) 

4. Einheitsverband der deutschen 
Eisenbahner (Amalgamated Union 
of German Railway Employees, 
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membership, 220,000). President 
Franz Scheffel and Hermann 
Jochade. The latter will act as 
interpreter. The jurisdiction of this 
union extends to all railway em- 
ployees as clerks, conductors, loco- 
motive engineers, carmen, signal- 
men, patrolmen, telegraphers, etc. 

5. Verband der Gemeinde und 
Staatsarbeiter (Union of Workers 
employed by states and communities, 
membership, 190,000). President 
Fritz Munter. The jurisdiction of 
this union extends to all employees 
of public works or institutions, as 
hospitals, street cleaning, water- 
works, gasworks, electricity plants, 
etc., owned by states or communities. 

6. Lebensmittel und Getrankear- 
beiter Verband (Brewery, Flourmill, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers’ 
Union, membership, 65,000). Presi- 
dent Eduard Backert. The majority 
of the members is employed in 
breweries and distilleries. 

7. Deutscher Bekleidungsarbeiter 
Verband (German Clothing Workers’ 
Union, membership, 100,000). Presi- 
dent Martin Plettl. The jurisdic- 
tion of this union extends to journey- 
men tailors, garment workers (both 
ladies and gentlemen) fur workers, 
also to male and female workers 
making linen goods and under- 
clothing, etc. 

8. A. F. A. Bund (The Afa-Bund 
is a Federation of various unions 
catering for salaries employees, i. e. 
persons receiving monthly salary, 
as clerks, salesmen, employees in 
shops and stores, technical engi- 
neers, foremen, theatre and variety 
staff, etc.). Secretary Kurt Heinig. 
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9. Bank der Arbeiter, Angestellten 
und Beamten (Trade Union Bank, 
established by the German Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions) Director 
Bernhard Meier. 

In addition there will be one or 
two representatives of the General 
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Executive Board who have not yet 
been selected because of uncertainty 
as to whether President Leipart will 
be able to join the delegation. The 
delegation will sail on the Columbus 
September 17 and will arrive in 
New York September 25. 


Fundamentally it is impossible for business men to form. those vital 
judgments as to their future course of action in the wise and safe direction 
of their activities unless they are informed as to the changing currents of 
production and consumption, not only in their own lines, but also in other 
lines of business which indicate broader currents of economic life. 


The only criteria’are’statistics, and if industry is to march with reason- 
able profits instead of undergoing fits of famine and feast, if employment 
is to be held constant, and not subjected to vast waves of hardship, there 
must be adequate statistical service— Herbert Hoover. 





The strongest bond of human sympathy outside of family relations, should be one uniting all 
working people of all nations, and tongues, and kindreds. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 


Mexican Federation of Labor Will 
Not Sanction Unjustified Demands 
of Affiliated Unions—The Mexican 
Federation of Labor and the Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions of the Federal 
District (Central Labor Union of 
Mexico City) have issued a joint 
warning to all affiliated organizations 
to the effect that their demands upon 
employers for higher wages and the 
improvement of working conditions 
must be within the limits of fairness 
and reason. No strike will be sanc- 
tioned by the parent organization if 
in the opinion of the executive coun- 
cil the demands made are beyond 
reason. In explaining the newly 


adopted policy of the Mexican Fed- 


eration of Labor, Mr. Alfredo Perez 
Medina, Secretary General of the 
Mexico City Federation of Trade 
Unions, and one of the most promi- 
nent leaders in the Mexican or- 
ganized labor movement, spoke as 
follows: 

“In view of the repeated declara- 
tions of President Calles and of his 
Minister of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor, Mr. Morones, to the effect 
_ that all the efforts of the Government 
will be concentrated upon the recon- 
struction of the country, the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor and the 
Mexico City Federation of Trade 
Unions will launch an intensive cam- 
paign in order to impress upon their 
affiliated organizations the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities resting upon 
them in this period of reconstruction, 
and special efforts will be made to 
inspire faith and trust amongst the 
business men and employers as to 
the policy of the Mexican trade 
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union” movement, for it is highly 
realized that the flow of capital into 
Mexico, to open up new industries 
and new enterprises, is needed if 
Mexico is to enter upon an era of 
progress and prosperity. 

“The prejudiced opinion of busi- 
ness men and employers as to the 
Mexican trade union movement is 
due to the fact that irresponsible 
groups of organized workers are 
exceedingly intransigent in their de- 
mands, but we want to assert most 
emphatically that the time is gone 
when any group, union or organiza- 
tion can command the support and 
sanction of the Mexican Federation 
of Labor regardless of the reason- 
ableness of their demands. From 
now on, before any set of demands 
upon an employer is sanctioned by 
the Mexican Federation of Labor, a 
careful study will be made of all the 
factors entering into the situation, 
specially as to the effect of the de- 
mands upon the industry involved, 
and the demands will only be sanc- 
tioned if the study reveals that the 
industry will not be adversely af- 
fected. In other words, if the in- 
dustry in question can afford to 
grant the demands without seriously 
impairing its productivity, the de- 
mands will be sanctioned. An in- 
dication of the effectiveness of this 
policy is the fact that in the past 
year petitions, demands and strikes 
have decreased 60 per cent in the last 
six months in the Federal District. 

“We again want to state most em- 
phatically that it is unfair and ma- 
licious to judge the policies and acts 
of the Mexican Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated organizations by 
the policies and acts of the few 
groups and organizations calling 
themselves communists. We can not 
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be held responsible for the acts of 
workers’ organizations not affiliate 
with the Mexican Federation of 


Labor.” 


Labor Attaches—Labor attaches 
have been appointed by President 
Calles to the following countries: 
Germany, France, Italy, Russia, Ar- 
gentine and the United States. This 
sustained policy of the Mexican 
President is not based upon a “class 
conscious” philosophy, but a con- 
structive understanding of social and 
national unity. Labor is vitally a 
part of industrial and political prog- 
ress and should share in all phases of 
public control and administration. 
President Calles has provided a way 
whereby Labor may render expert 
service to the state in matters upon 
which it has authoritative informa- 
tion. Thus the nation has the ad- 
vantage of Labor’s advice in inter- 
national relations as well as through 
the information sent to the home 
office which enables the government 
to base its policies upon inclusive 
considerations. 


Compulsory Labor in Portuguese 
Africa. (The conclusions which Dr. 
Edward Alsworth Ross draws from 
and investigation of labor among 
African natives)—In our investiga- 
tion our single aim has been to draw 
out and assemble the pertinent facts. 
In gathering facts our policy has been 
to interrogate, first of all, the natives 
themselves—who, more than any 
others, are deeply concerned with the 
system of compulsory labor and have 
their significant individual experiences 
to contribute— and, secondly, to 
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question those whites who are in a 
position to know the facts and may 
be presumed to have no private in- 
terest in concealing or distorting 
them. While the evidence we have 
amassed may seem to justify a severe 
condemnation of the system under 
which native labor is exacted in 
Portuguese Africa, there is much 
evidence in our report which shows 
that we have been as willing to set 
down favorable statements when we 
could do so, as to set down unfavor- 
able statements. 

Since the foregoing embodies sub- 
stantially all the relevant data we 
were able to secure, anyone who 
studies it attentively will be in a 
position to arrive at conclusions for 
himself. However, inasmuch as we 
shall be expected to communicate 
the impressions made upon us in the 
course of our ten weeks of investiga- 
tion, we offer the following, which 
applies particularly to Angola. 

The labor system—virtually state 
serfdom—which has grown up in the 
Portuguese Colonies in recent years 
often claims so much of the natives’ 
time and strength that they are no 
longer able to give adequate atten- 
tion to the production of food in their 
own gardens and fields. 

There is little evidence that any 
considerable part of the wages turned 
over in trust to the officials by the 
employers of natives hired from the 
government actually reaches the 
hands of those to whom it belongs. 
It appears that the typical thing is 
for the earnings of these comman- 
deered laborers to be embezzled. 

The amount of unpaid labor ex- 
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acted of skilled natives is not infre- 
quently so excessive that the young 
men see nothing to be gained by their 
acquiring skill in the missionary 
schools. 

Motor roads have been extended 
far beyond the needs of the Colony 
and the construction of such roads 
by conscripted, unpaid, unrationed 
natives—for the most part women— 
with only the most primitive imple- 
ments, imposes in some cases an 
almost crushing burden. 


There appears to be wide spread 
labor stealing, i. e., the planter 
arbitrarily refuses to give credit or 
pay for certain days or half-days of 
labor which have been rendered 
him. We heard of no effort made 
by any official to curb this despica- 
able practice. 

The official does not appear to be 
in a strong position with respect to 
his fellow nationals, the traders and 
the planters, and hence rarely ven- 
tures to stand up for the rights of 
the natives as against the claims of a 
white man. The blacks feel that 
the Portuguese are leagued against 
them and that there is no recourse 
against the white man’s violence and 
injustice. 

The native policeman (Cipaes), 
utilized among stranger or enemy 
tribes, grossly abuse their authority 
for purposes of lust, spite or extor- 
tion. There is no regular channel 
provided by which the complaints of 
the natives thus wronged may be 
brought to the attention of the 
officials. 

The government provides prac- 
tically nothing in the way of schools, 
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medical care, emergency relief or 
justice against the white trader, for 
the people of the villages as recom- 
pense for the heavy burden of un- 
quited toil it lays upon them. 

The treatment of the natives in 
Portuguese territory compare so un- 
favorably with that experienced by 
the natives in Rhodesia or in Belgian 
Congo that there is a strong ten- 
dency to emigrate across the frontier. 

In Portuguese East Africa the 
amount and manner of collection of 
the hut tax impose severe hardships 
upon the natives. 

Before the whites came these Afri- 
can natives had made considerable 
progress in the industrial arts. They 
smelted iron and native smiths made 
tools, implements and weapons of 
iron. They had chickens, pigs, goats, 
sheep, cattle and dogs. They grew 
various crops. They were backward 
chiefly in making cloth. Now for 
such people one path of advance 
is the development of cultivation by 
the natives themselves. Mission 
schools may implant new wants—for 
clothing, better homes, cleanliness, 
sanitation, decency, chairs, tables, 
raised beds, cook stoves, schooling 
for children, eventually perhaps 
newspapers, books, amusements. At 
the same time the mission schools 

will show how to produce the means 
of gratifying these new wants. The 
brighter youths will learn carpentry, 
masonry, tailoring, iron work, brick 
making, weaving, gardening, farm- 
ing, poultry raising, bee keeping. 
The girls will learn to cook, sew, 
keep house, spin, make garments, 
weave baskets. The natives will be 
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made acquainted with better meth- 
ods of farming, better types of im- 
plements, improved varieties of do- 
mestic plants, fowls, animals. The 
world outside will obtain the cotton, 
sugar, coffee, rice, cocoa, palm nuts 
and sisal which this part of Africa 
is fitted to produce. But from them 
the blacks will obtain a due equiva- 
lent so that here a decent Christian 
civilization will develop. 

On the other hand, the government 
may by grants create great estates 
of from 10,000 to 30,000 acres, tilled 
by unpaid conscripted natives work- 
ing under the hippo lash. Cowed 
and discouraged the natives will 
have no incentive to acquire skill. 
As life becomes harder for them, the 
shoots of the higher civilization 
among them will wither. They will 


take up with vices which help them 


to forget their hopeless lot. The 
dominant whites will object to the 
missions teaching the ‘“‘niggers,”’ 
“putting notions into their heads,” 
making them “uppish” and “above 
their station.”” The Fazendas (es- 
tates) will come eventually into the 
hands of the more ruthless whites, for 
they can make more money out of 


them than the humane sort can, and 
will be able to offer more purchase 
money for them than the humane can 
afford to refuse. These unscrupulous 
and cruel whites will go about in motor 
cars, snatch comely black maids to 
gratify their lust, intimidate the 
blacks with Palmatoro and Chicote, 
and maintain handsome motor roads, 
plantation homes and government 
buildings with unrequited native la- 
bor. In the use of machinery, the 
applications of science to industry 
and the adoption of luxuries, this 
regime will look like civilization; but 
in reality it will be but a veneered 
barbarism. 

Which of these two types will pre- 
vail depends upon things which are 
yet to happen. It is certain, how- 
ever, that one type or the other will 
win. An African colony can not 
persist half the one thing and half 
the other. Free labor and forced 
labor will no more mix than oil and 
water. Provide the planter with as 
much forced labor as he requires and 
the hours, pace, treatment and pay 
of labor will become such that no 
free laborer in his senses will take 
employment with him. 





CAUSES OF CHINESE DISTURBANCES 


By Joun W. Brown 
Secretary of the Internationa! Federation of Trade Unions 


: JENTY years ago there were 
two modern cotton mills in 
China; today there are 115, 

49 of which are in Shanghai.” This 

statement from the Chinese Infor- 

mation Bureau in London gives some 
idea of the enormous industrial de- 
velopment in China within the last 
twenty years. Further, it must be 
borne in mind that little more than a 
generation ago, “‘the present foreign 
sections of Shanghai were mud flats 
and rice fields. Today the city has 
over 1,000,000 population, and is one 
of the great ports of the world. 

Hankow, with 1,500,000, is in the 

center of the iron and coal region. 

Canton has a population of 950,000 

and Peking of 811,566.” In the 

Yangtze Valley alone there have 

sprung up within the last three or 

four years 53 factories, 26 electric 
plants, 18 transportation companies, 

16 cotton mills, 12 mining companies, 

and many other miscellaneous com- 

panies; and there are few foreign- 
type articles of domestic consump- 
tion that are not now manufactured 
by China on modern lines. Al- 
though 80 per cent of the population 
of China are still engaged in agri- 
culture, probably over a million are 
now employed in modern and semi- 
modern factories. The conventional 
estimate of the population of China 
is 400,000,000; so that it will be 
evident that there is plenty of room 
for industrial development by draw- 
ing upon the almost limitless re- 
serves of the rural population which, 


as is well known, lives close to the 
starvation line, and must therefore 
welcome opportunities of sending 
their children into the cities even if 
the wages earned by them are the 
merest pittance. Modern industri- 
alism going ahead with great rapidity, 
and a gigantic population with deep- 
rooted traditions of obedience to 
authority, and with extremely low 
standards of living—these are the 
difficulties which the Chinese labor 
movement has to face. The Chinese 
labor movement has already made a 
beginning with its colossal task of 
improving the standard of living 
of the workers, and converting them 
from oppressed wage slaves into self- 
respecting workers. The movement 
of today was not planned overnight. 

The war led to a_ world-wide 
awakening; there was agitation 
among professors and students, the 
press was stirred, the great masses 
of Chinese labor began to show faint 
signs of stirring. 

As early as 1920 there was a suc- 
cessful strike of engineers in the 
district of Canton, and from that 
time onwards there was great labor 
activity in all trades, which took the 
forms of (1) the outbreak of strikes, 
(2) the establishment of trade 
unions. In May, 1922, there was a 
general labor congress at Canton, at 
which about 160 delegates were pres- 
ent. But the event of outstanding 
importance was the seamen’s strike 
at Hongkong in 1922, which ended 
in a signal victory for the workers. 














The seamen fought against harsh 
treatment, a fourteen-hour day, and 
a standard of living which was close 
to the starvation line. As their pe- 
tition received no attention 15,000 
men struck; whereupon the British 
Government of Hongkong declared 
their union to be an illegal society. 
Then a sympathetic strike broke out, 
comprising 50,000 coolies, domestic 
servants, and other unskilled work- 
ers. The strike lasted nearly three 
months, and enabled the strikers to 
secure raises of 15 to 30 per cent. 

Another important strike was that 
of the cotton mills of Shanghai in 
February, 1925, which later ex- 
tended to the transport workers, the 
dockers, the water works employees 
and the workers of the British- 
American tobacce :ndustry. Impar- 
tial reports show unmistakably that 
this strike was the direct result of the 
inhuman exploitation of the Chinese 
workers. In this case the Japanese 
capitalists were the principal of- 
fenders; and, as on previous occa- 
sions, the chief complaints were that 
working hours were exorbitantly long 
and that the workers were beaten 
and otherwise ill-treated in the fac- 
tories. 

Although the strike of February, 
1923, was mainly due to Japanese 
capitalists, other strikes broke out 
among the workers employed by 
British and American industrialists. 
As China has no social legislation, 
foreign capitalists look upon her as 
especially well-suited for their pur- 
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poses; and they are backed up in their 
exploitation by the governments of 
the Great Powers, who have not al- 
ways done all they might to promote 
the formation of a solvent and effi- 
cient government in China. 

Looking back over recent events 
(namely, the strikes, the rebellion 
against foreign capitalists, the de- 
mand for social legislation, etc.), it 
must be admitted that this is no 
sudden movement, but that Chinese 
labor has reached a new stage in a 
process of development of which it 
is impossible to foretell the end. 

The statements of the non-labor 
press, which is inclined to regard the 
events in China as little else than 
manifestations of Chinese national- 
ism, must be received with due cau- 
tion, although it can not be denied 
that there is evidence of growing 
national feeling, such as has been 
observed in other nations who have 
endeavored to throw off the yoke 
of foreign powers or foreign capitalists. 

Within living memory Japan, too, 
was in a similar state of subordina- 
tion to foreign powers; but Japan 
has succeeded in throwing off the 
foreign yoke, and she now ranks as an 
equal of the Great Powers, a fact 
which is of great significance. At- 
tempts to suppress the present dis- 
turbances in China may for the 
moment be crowned with success, 
but it is inevitable that the anti- 
imperialist and anti-capitalist move- 
ment should in the near future make 
rapid progress in the Far East. 









Give her of the fruit of her hands and let her own works praise her in the gates. 
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WOMEN IN THE CIGAR INDUSTRY 


By Grorce W. PERKINS 
President, Cigar Makers’ International Union of America 


O SECURE for our twenty-fifth 
convention statistics on the 
workers in the cigar industry, 

I sent a questionnaire to our local 
unions. The replies to the ques- 
tionnaire show the number of per- 
sons employed in the cigar industry 
in the United States to be 99,354. 
They show 78,941 are classified as 
cigarmakers, 4,093 as cigar packers, 
1,154 as stogie makers, and 15,166 
as strippers, banders, etc. 

The total number of cigar makers 
and packers in the United States is 
83,034. There are 28,293 men em- 
ployed in all capacities or systems 
making cigars, 13,463 union and 
14,830 non-union. There are 50,648 
women employed in all capacities 
or systems making cigars, 3,186 
union and 47,462 non-union. 

The 28,293 men are classified as 
follows: 6,243 are making handwork 
complete, 3,733 union and 2,510 
non-union; 8,609 are making mold 
work complete, 4,916 union and 
3,693 non-union; a total of 14,852 
men are making the cigar complete 
either by hand or mold; 13,441 men 


are working at the team system, 
4,814 union and 8,267 non-union. 
The men team workers are further 
subdivided as follows: 11,413 are 
making hand or mold work by the 
team system, of whom 4,583 are 
union and 6,830 are non-union; 1,040 
are breaking bunches by machinery, 
of whom 115 are union and 925 are 
non-union; 831 are rolling machine 
made bunches by the section table 
method, of whom 113 are union and 
718 are non-union; and 157 are work- 
ing on the automatic machine, 3 of 
whom are union and 154 are non- 
union. 

The 50,648 women are classified as 
follows: 1,574 are making handwork 
complete, 339 union and 1,235 non- 
union; 899 are making mold work 
complete, 252 union and 647 non- 
union, a total of 2,473 women making 
the complete cigar by either hand or 
mold; 48,175 women are making 
team work of some kind, 2,595 union 
and 45,580 non-union. The women 
team workers are further sub-classi- 
fied as follows: 14,694 are making 
hand or mold work by the team sys- 











tem, 2,396 union and 12,298 non- 
union; 8,280 are breaking bunches by 
machine, 32 union and 8,248 non- 
union; 24,303 are rolling machine 
made bunches by the section table 
method, 167 union and 24,136 non- 
union; and 3,371 are employed on 
the automatic machine, none of 
whom are union. 

A recapitulation of the various 
styles of work shows that there are 
7,817 persons making handwork com- 
plete, 6,243 men and 1,574 women. 
Of the men 3,733 are union and of 
the women 339. There are 9,508 
making mold work complete, 8,609 
men and 899 women. Of the men 
4,916 are union and of the women 
252. There are 61,616 team work- 
ers, including all styles or methods, 
of whom 13,441 are men and 48,175 
are women. Of this number 4,814 
are men and 2,595 are women who 
belong to the union. 

There are 37,982 cigarmakers 
working with the aid of machinery 
in part of the automatic, 2,028 men, 
231 union and 1,797 non-union, and 
35,954 women, 199 union and 35,755 
non-union. 

Handwork continues to decrease. 
We now have only 7,817 people mak- 
ing cigars by the out-and-out hand 
method, as compared with 13,305 
at the time of the last convention, a 
decrease of 5,488 within the past two 


years. 
Mold work in its complete form is 
rapidly giving way to team mold 
work. There are now 26,107 making 
team mold work. 
The number employed on the 
automatic machine has 


increased 
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from 1,928 to 3,528 since the last 
convention and the number using 
machinery in part in breaking 
bunches or rolling, aside from the 
automatic machine, now totals 
34,454, of whom 430 belong to the 
union. 

The total number of factories in 
the United States reported is 10,320. 
Ofjthis number 7,180 are union and 
3,140 are non-union. Of the 7,180 
union shops, 3,246 are factories in 
which only the manufacturer works. 

Of the 3,140 non-union shops, 221 
are listed as trust or chain shops. 
The trust or chain shops employ a 
total of 46,987 cigar makers and pack- 
ers, 7,178 men and 39,809 women. 
Of the men, 822 are union and 6,356 
are non-union. Of the women, 239 
are union and 39,570 are non-union. 

Replies to the questionnaire for the 
entire island of Porto Rico are 
grouped under the following general 
report, and not included in the fore- 
going summary. 

There are 11,050 persons employed 
in all branches of the cigar industry. 
Of this number 4,450 are cigar 
makers, 100 are cigar packers and 
6,500 are strippers. 

There are 3,900 men and’ 550 
women making cigars. Of the men 
400 belong to the union and 3,500 
are non-union, and of the women 50 
are union and 550 are non-union. 
The 6,500 strippers are all women, 
many of whom are employed in the 
stripping of filler which is exported 
for use in the manufacturing of 
cigars. 

The prevailing style of work is the 
handwork system under which all of 
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the men are employed. Team work 
is limited to breaking bunches by 
machine and rolling machine made 
bunches by the section table method. 
Five hundred and twenty women are 
employed under this style of work, 
while 20 women are employed on the 
automatic machine. 

Since 1921 the number of cigar 
makers has been continually de- 
creasing. Many have come to the 
United States to work and an even 
greater number have quit the trade 
because of their inability to find 
employment as cigar makers in Porto 
Rico. 

There are 18 non-union factories, 
two of which are listed as trust or 
chain system shops, and there are 
over 200 manufacturers who do not 
employ journeymen. 

The trust or chain factories give 
employment to 1,860 men and 520 
women. Of the men 60, and of the 
women 20, are union. 

The lowest price paid for hand- 
work is $4.00 per thousand, and the 
highest price paid is $28.00 per 
thousand. 
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As compared with the total num- 
ber of cigar makers at the time of the 
last convention as shown by the re- 
plies of local unions to a question- 
naire there are now 6,789 less people 
making cigars than at that time— 
August, 1923—6,104 less men and 
685 less women. 


RECAPITULATION 


Total cigar makers, U. S. 














WAGES OF ORGANIZED WOMEN WORKERS 


By Teresa WoLrson 


HE fruits of toil may be 
“sweet” but they are not al- 
ways plentiful. It is generally 
known that the wages of women 
workers are extremely meager. In 
fact, scientific research organizations 
like the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research have estimated that 
the wages of women workers average 
generally from one-half to two-thirds 
the wages of men. The proverbial 
low wage of the woman worker has 
been responsible for much social and 
economic agitation, but the agita- 
tion as such, has resulted in little in 
the way of tangible results. On the 
other hand, trade union. organization 
among women workers is of so recent 
a development that it has had little 
opportunity to pull up the wages of 
women from the mere existence level. 
The Bureau of Women in Industry 
of the New York State Department 
of Labor has just issued a survey of 
the union scale of wages of organized 
women workers in the state. In 
1920 there were 871,503 women gain- 
fully employed in this state, of whom 
113,354, or 13 per cent, were or- 
ganized in trade unions. This sur- 
vey was made in industries employ- 
ing some 39,983 trade union women 
in eleven industrial cities in the 
state. The wage scales mark the 


minimum wage rates accepted by 
the unions in the garment, hat and 
cap, fur, leather, textile, upholstery, 
printing and publishing, hotel and 
restaurant, and theatrical attendant 
industries. 

The bureau is to be commended 


for taking the initial step in securing 
actual facts about organized work- 
ing women. Though data on the 
wages of union men has been pub- 
lished from time to time by the 
Federal Department of Labor, no 
such dataabout organized women were 
beforeavailable. Thisstudy isunique 
in that it marks an attempt to ascer- 
tain the status of the woman trade 
unionist in the field of wage rates. 

A number of extremely significant 
facts are revealed by the survey. 
The largest number of organized 
women are concentrated in New 
York City. (In 1920 it was esti- 
mated that there were 96,162 or- 
ganized women in the city alone.) 
The highest minimum wage rates 
were established by the unions in 
New York City. In the up-state 
cities where the women were not so 
well organized, and the proportion 
of organized women to unorganized 
women is low, the scale of union 
wages is much lower than that pre- 
vailing in New York City. 

Coincident with this differential 
in wage rates between New York 
City and the up-state cities is the 
matter of piece-work and week-work. 
Fourteen per cent of the organized 
women in the industries surveyed are 
working on a piece-work basis. The 
women working in the up-state cities 
constitute the largest proportion of 
those working under piece-work 
rates. In fact, 64 per cent of all the 
up-state organized women are em- 
ployed on piece-work basis. 

Union Rates for Women—The 
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highest wage rates prevail in the 
bonnaz embroidery branch of the 
garment industry and in the machine 
operators’ craft of the printing in- 
dustry. The minimum union wage 
rates in these trades are $55.00 and 
$60.00 a week, respectively. 

The lowest wage rates of all the 
industries are those received by the 
organized waitresses in Schenec- 
nectady, N. Y. Their minimum is 
$10.00 a week plus meals and tips. 

In the women’s garment industry, 
one of the best organized in the state, 
the majority of the crafts have a 
union scale of wages ranging from 
$25.00 to $55.00 a week. The lowest 
wage rate in this industry is $14.00 
a week for learners in the house- 
dress trade. Only three crafts in the 
garment industry have minimum 
wage rates of less than $20.00 a week . 

In the hat and cap industry the 
highest wage rate is $50.00 a week 
for the millinery operator. The low- 
est wage rate is $27.00 a week for the 
trimmer and lining maker. The ma- 
jority of crafts in this industry re- 
ceive between $30.00 and $35.00 a 
week minimum. 

In the pocketbook industry the 
highest wage rate is $34.00 a week 
for the machine operator. The low- 
est wage rate is $14.00 for the paster. 

In the bookbinding industry we 
have a striking example of the differ- 

ence in wage rates between New 
York City and the up-state cities. A 
machine operator in New York City 
receives a minimum union wage rate 
of $42.00 a week. The lowest wage 
rate prevailing in this industry in the 
city is $25.50 for women examiners. 
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In Albany, Buffalo, Elmira, Niagara 
Falls, and Rochester, the wage rates 
in this industry range from $13.00 
to $21.00 a week. 

There is also a decided difference 
in the wage rates for night work on 
newspapers in the printing trade. 
Though the number of women em- 
ployed in night work trades in 
the printing industry is small, there 
is a wage inducement of $3.00 to 
$4.00 a week for the night worker. 
A machine operator in Albany is 
entitled to a wage rate of $47.00 a 
week for day work and $50.00 a 
week for night work. In New York 
City the machine operator is en- 
titled to $60.00 a week for day work 
and $63.00 a week for night work. 
Though the basic wage rates are 
lower for up-state cities than for 
New York City, the higher wage rate 
for night work is to be found in all 
up-state cities. 

In the hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry, the waitresses had the lowest 
minimum wage rates of all the 
industries. In New York City or- 
ganized waitresses have a minimum 
wage rate of $15.00 a week plus meals 
and tips. In Rochester, the wage 
rate is $14.00 a week plus meals and 
tips. 

Theatrical attendants. have a mini- 
mum wage rate of $54.50 a week 
for first-class dressers for the opera. 
The lowest wage rate which they 
have established is $16.00 a week 
for a third-class theater dresser. 

In practically every one of the 
industries surveyed, the unions have 
established a forty-four-hour week. 
The hotel and restaurant workers, 
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WAGES OF ORGANIZED WOMEN WORKERS 


however, are still working on the 
fifty-four-hour basis. 

Picture of Contrasts—To fully ap- 
preciate the accomplishments of 
trade union organization in the mat- 
ter of women’s wages, one should 
be able to compare the actual earn- 
ings of organized women with the 
earnings of unorganized women in 
the same industries. It is true that 
a rate of wages does not necessarily 
mean that the worker actually earns 
that amount. There may be a slack 
period and the worker may earn 
less than the minimum rate of wages. 
On the other hand, the capability of 
the worker may be such, that she can 
command more than the minimum. 
However, this survey does not make 
the comparison. 

We can make mental notes of com- 
parison between the union scale of 
wages and the wage decrees issued 
by the minimum wage commissions 
of the different states. These wage 
commissions are the results of social 
propaganda for better wages for 
women workers. They have been 
established by legislative enactment 
to overcome the exploitation of the 
woman worker. And yet to place 
the wage decrees of these commis- 
sions side by side with the wage 
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rates secured by the unions in specific 
industries—is a vivid picture of 
contrasts. 

For instance, the Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Commission issued 
a decree in May, 1922, to be effective 
until January, 1925, that the mini- 
mum wage rate for “experienced 
females of ordinary ability” in the 
women’s garment industry shall be 
$14.00 a week. Another decree es- 
tablished $11.00 a week as the 
minimum rate for experienced op- 
erators in the hat and cap industry. 
Learners were to receive $11.00 and 
$8.00 a week in these respective trades. 

In California the minimum wage 
for women workers was established 
at $16.50 a week and last year was 
reduced to $15.00 a week. Few 
unions have wage rates as low as 
the rates created by the minimum 
wage commissions and yet the fact 
that so small a proportion of the 
eight and a half million women are 
in trade unions indicates the limited 
influence of the upward pull of the 
trade union movement upon the 
wages of women workers. 

Within the limited sphere of their 
influence, the trade unions have been 
tremendously effective in improving 
the wages of its women members. 











guaranteed to every American boy and girl. 





I hope I may live to see the day when an unfettered start and a fair chance in the race of life is 


Abraham Lincoln. 
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Committees on Education—In 1919 
the convention of the A. F. of L. 
directed that a study be made of the 
various texts used in teaching social 
studies in the public schools for 
the purpose of finding out what 
books presented the most balanced 
account, including factors of po- 
tential significance in directing de- 
velopment. Labor believes that it 
is important that there be wide- 
spread understanding of our social 
institutions and forces and is 
deeply concerned that the factual 
material in social text books shall 








represent a synthetic interpretation . 


of national life. 

After a critical examination of the 
principal books then in use, a report 
was made in 1923 upon the teaching 
of social studies and a confidential 
analysis of specific volumes was pre- 
pared for the service of authors and 
others concerned with the prepara- 
tion of such texts. The directing 
motive of this endeavor was to help 
in getting a better understanding of 
the historical development and sig- 
nificance of the labor movement. 
Scrupulous care was exercised to 
avoid the purpose and the method 
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of propaganda. Labor desires to 
help in the development of balanced 
historical literature through con- 
tributions of facts as well as 
interpretation. 

The first report on social texts 
has rendered service already mani- 
fest in more discriminating presenta- 
tion of social and economic develop- 
ments. Authors and_ text-book 
writers have applied to the Federa- 
tion office for materials and other 
assistance. 

Unless the Federation study of 
text books is continuous there would 
be no way to measure its influence 
in terms of revisions and new books, 
and the report would become out 
of date and therefore useless. The 
El Paso convention directed that 
this work be made permanently a 
part of the work of the Committee 
on Education and that new reviews 
of text books be made available to 
authors, publishers, educators and 
local committees on education for 


their guidance. 
The committees on education 
designated by central labor 


unions and state federations of labor 
have been asked to send to the 
Federation the names of text books 
on civics, economics, sociology and 
history used in the last three grades 
of grammar schools and the high 
schools of their localities. 






















Abraham Lincoln studied by firelight 


Railroad Institute—In an inspiring, 
or better an inspired, article in the 
Yale Review, October, 1924, Pro- 
fessor L. P. Jacks said, “‘ Education 
is the process of training the industry 
of man, in its manifold varieties, 
and in its organized totality, to 
the highest pitch of excellence it is 
capable of attaining.” Distinct prog- 
ress toward this ideal was marked 
by the Railroad Institute held at 
Brookwood College in the week be- 
ginning August 3. Men from the 
railroad shops, where there now exists 
creative cooperation between unions 
and management, met to talk over 
problems that develop in their work. 
There were men from the Canadian 
National, the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the New York Central and the 
Baltimore and Ohio. Discussion was 
led by such experts as B. M. Jewell, 
Otto S. Beyer, Jr., George Soule, 
Donald Richberg. The Institute 
successfully embodied in educational 
work opportunities both to gain in- 


formation and to enjoy social inter- 
course and recreation that foster 
creative power. 


Walking and Travel As Cultwre— 
“Kulturwille”’ devotes its July num- 
ber to walking as a means of culture 
for workers; rambling on foot is one 
of the favorite pastimes of German 
working-class youth, and has been 
so for nearly twenty years. For its 


What life itself may be we can not know 
till all men share the chance to know. 


WORKERS EDUCATION 


—J osephine Peabody. 
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encouragement a net work of night 
lodgings for youth have sprung up 
over the country. This has in- 
creased enormously since 1911, when 
there were only 17 against 2,100 in 
1924, the number of persons taking 
advantage of the accommodation 
in the last-named year being over 
a million. For thirty years there 
has been workers’ organization, “The 
Friends of Nature” in Germany and 
Austria, which encourages such ex- 
cursions on foot, helps the members 
to derive cultural advantage from 
it. The Friends of Nature now 
have a membership of about 30,000. 

“Excursions as a Means of Po- 
litical Education” is a subject dealt 
with in the quarterly of the Berlin 
Trade Union School. It is here 
pointed out that an excursion will be 
most effective as a means of edu- 
cation if there is a certain amount 
of emulation among the students to 
vivify the interest; also, that the 
precise object of the excursions must 
be clearly established; there should 
be previous discussion on the exami- 
nation that is to be made. The true 
object of research tours, even if 
conducted only on a small scale, is 
to extend the field of vision of the 
student politically or industrially. 
Care should be taken to show the 
historical and social connections of 
what is seen and to teach the student 
to establish these for himself. In 
visiting Labor institutions, especially, 
the idea in the foreground should 
be, not ‘How much we have done!”’, 
but “ How much there is still to do!” 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


T IS axiomatic that trade unions 
today are lawful in the eye® 
of our laws, national and state’ 

It should follow as a necessary 
corollary that all actions by the 
trade unions towards the further- 
ance of their aims and organizations 


should likewise be lawful. 

Fundamentally, the aims and ob- 
jects of trade unions benefit the 
country through the results secured 
to their memberships. Some of the 
principles for which trade unions 
stand are reductions in hours of 
labor, increase in wages, sanitary 
workshops, maintenance of agree- 
ments, stabilization of industry and 
prevention of waste. In most of 
these endeavors, our trade unions 
took and are still taking the initia- 
tive. 

Contrary to this understanding 
is a recent decision rendered in 
Ohio which held that a trade union 
agreement with an employer, pro- 
viding for the employment of only 
union men was unlawful and void 
as against public policy, when the 
contract covered an entire industry 


of any considerable proportions in a 
community. The complete decision 
will be found in Bulletin No. 12 of 
the Legal Information Bureau. The 
Supreme Court of Ohio by refusing to 
review this decision, in effect sus- 
tained it. 

In the opinion the following lan- 
guage is used: “Contracts by which 
an employer agrees to employ only 
union labor are contrary to public 
policy when they take in an entire 
industry of any considerable pro- 
portions in a community so that 
they operate generally in that com- 
munity to prevent or seriously deter 
craftsmen from working at their 
craft or workmen from obtaining 
employment under favorable con- 
ditions without joining a union. And 
such was the contract here, and it 
must necessarily be held to be in 
conflict with the public policy of our 
law, and illegal and void. The uni- 
versal trend of authorities supports 
this position.” 

In this case, the company had 
refused to pay a wage scale de- 
termined by a board of arbitration, 





and to justify its refusal, upon the 
theory that the agreement calling for 
the employment of union men and 
for’ arbitration was void and in 
which its position was upheld by the 
courts. 

There are many cases to the same 
point. But the line of demarcation 
is not at all satisfactory. It appears 
that an agreement calling for the 
employment of union men only is 
valid when the employer does not 
represent the entire industry but 
only a minor part thereof. 

Thus there can be accomplished 
indirectly what can not be accom- 
plished directly. In Curran vs. 
Galen, a New York case decided in 
1897, it was held that an agreement 
between the Brewery Workingmen’s 
Local Assembly 1796, Knights of 
Labor, and the Ale Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, calling for a union shop was 
illegal and void as against public 
policy. Here an effort was made to 
induce two employees to join the 
Assembly. Failing, the agreement 
was produced and those refusing to 
join were discharged. This agree- 
ment permitted four weeks’ work 
after which time the employee was 
required to join the union. The 
plaintiff brought this suit to obtain 
damages by reason of his discharge. 

The court held, that the agree- 
ment was in effect a threat to keep 
persons from working at that par- 
ticular trade and to procure their 
dismissal from employment. This 
meant that the employers and em- 
ployees in this particular industry 
could not prescribe conditions of 
employment in their own companies. 


RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
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Where employment is at will, one 
may be discharged or quit for any or 
no reason. This is true, apparently, 
save where the discharged is a non- 
union man. 

It is claimed for equity that it is 
a progressive science, expanding and 
developing with the times and stand- 
ards of civilization. And yet the 
present day equity courts nullify 
this statement, by deciding cases 
based upon decisions rendered long 
ago before the development of the 
present industrial world. 

Contrast this case with Jacobs vs. 
Cohen likewise a New York case 
decided in 1905. The only vital 
difference is that in the first men- 
tioned case the agreement covered 
all the breweries belonging to the 
Association, while here the agree- 
ment was with an _ individual 
employer. 

The precise question to be decided 
was “Is a contract made by an 
employer of labor, by which he binds 
himself to employ and to retain 
in his employ only members in 
good standing of a single labor 
union, consonant with public policy, 
and enforcible in the courts of justice 
in this state?” 

Admitting the right of combina- 
tion and cooperation for the pro- 
motion of such ends as the increase 
of wages, reduction in hours and 
the regulation of relations with the 
employer, the decision states that 
such a contract even though it should 
result in the discharge of some of 
those employed for failure to join 
the union, or prevent others from 
being engaged upon the work, is 
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one with which public policy is not 
concerned. 

If equity is a progressive science, 
expanding and developing with civili- 
zation, it should realize that since 
it is necessary for workers to or- 
ganize into trade unions it is proper 
for such unions to use means looking 
for the preservation of the organi- 
zation. If the union shop is deemed 
to be important and necessary, that 
object is not unlawful, even though 
non-union men lose positions thereby. 
This view is taken in Kemp vs. 
Division No. 241, an Illinois case, 
decided in 1912 by the Supreme 
Court of that state. 

Here a bill was filed by non-union 
employees against the union seeking 
to restrain the union from attempting 
to procure their discharge, because 


they were not members of the union. 
It is stated that since an em- 
ployer has the right to manage his 


business as he sees fit, a labor 
organization should be aceorded the 
same right. From the facts in this 
case it appeared that the members 
of the union thought that their 
welfare required that they cease 
working with non-union members, 
and the court here held that they 
had the right to quit, go out on 
strike and use all proper means to 
secure their reinstatement upon the 
conditions required. 

Here the ultimate result to be 
obtained was the union shop con- 
tract. If the Supreme Court of 
Illinois thought for a second that 
the result would be void and against 
public policy, is it plausible to sup- 
pose that the means used to attain 
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this end would be sanctioned and 
upheld? 

A strike to compel the discharge 
of non-union employers is not per se 
illegal in the majority of juris- 
dictions in which the question has 
arisen, and in jurisdictions where 
this question is a new one it appears 
that this view is also being taken. 

As is so often the case, decisions 
of the English courts are relied 
upon to uphold our American de- 
cisions. The following language of 
the Court of Appeals of New York, 
used in the National Protective Asso- 
ciation of Steam Fitters and Helpers 
vs. Cumming, decided in 1902 is 
significant: “But it seems not out 
of place to suggest that the de- 
cisions of the English courts upon 
questions affecting the rights of work- 
men ought, at least, to be received 
with caution, in view of the fact 
that the later ones are largely sup- 
ported by early precedents which 
were entirely consistent with the 
policy of the statute law of England, 
but are hostile not only to the 
statute law of this country, but to 
the spirit of our institutions.” 

This language is rendered all the 
more significant when it is realized 
that the English case of Valentine vs. 
Hyde, decided in 1919, has been 
practically overruled by the later 
case of White vs. Riley, decided 
in 1921. In the first case, it was 
demanded that the plaintiff, a fellow 
employee should join the union, 
failing to do so, the union employees 
would refuse to work with him. 
It was held that this was not a 
“trade dispute” within the meaning 















of the Trades Dispute Act, 1906, 
and consequently an injunction was 
granted restraining the defendants 
“from wrongfully interfering with 
the employment of the plaintiff.” 

The latter case refused to accept 
this view, however, under similar cir- 
eumstances, the court holding that 
as far as possible the workers at 
that craft should be members of 
the union in order that the craft 
union may be the persons and the 
only persons to be entrusted with the 
duty of negotiating with the em- 
ployers and furthering the interests 
of the men employed at that craft, 
is a perfectly reasonable and intelli- 
gible one. 

In this case, the worker belonged 
to another union, and it was insisted 
that he join the craft union, refusal 
on his part to mean the cessation 
of work by the other members of the 
craft union. 

The reasoning in the Valentine 
vs. Hyde case is not appreciated 
and the facts were held to constitute 
a “trade dispute” under the Trades 
Dispute Act, 1906, really consti- 
tuting a dispute as to the terms 
upon which these workers should 
continue in the employment. The 
action therefore failed. 

A summary of the above shows 
the following: 

First, courts hold trade union 
agreements when covering an entire 
industry in a community to be void. 

Second, individual trade union 
agreements are valid. 

Third, strikes to secure the union 
shop are legal in a majority of the 
jurisdictions. 


RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
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As a consequence it appears that a 
series of individual agreements, held 
to be legal, would secure the first 
result, held to be illegal. 

The means used to secure the 
union shop, viz., a strike, being 
legal, it should follow that the results 
secured should be legal, whether in 
an entire industry or in an isolated, 
individual concern. 

The validity of a union shop 
agreement has never been placed 
squarely before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. But in 
National Association of Window 
Glass Manufacturers, National 
Window Glass Workers vs. U. &., 
decided December 10, 1923, an agree- 
ment between the association and 
and the union was considered. The 
association was composed of manu- 
facturers of window glass and the 
union embraced all the labor to be 
had for this work in the United 
States. A wage scale was estab- 
lished and the object of the attack by 
the government was that this scale 
would be issued to one set of fac- 
tories for a certain period and to 
another set of factories for a second 
period, but no factory could get it 
for both, and without it they could 
not get labor and must therefore 
stop work. The agreement did not 
concern sales or distribution, it was 
directed only to the way in which 
union labor, the only labor obtain- 
able, should be employed in pro- 
duction. The agreement was at- 
tacked on the grounds that it was in 
restraint of trade. 

Thus the union shop part of the 
agreement was not directly to be de- 
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cided upon. However, in view of the 
manner in which the Supreme Court 
wandered far afield in the Coronado 
Case, upon an issue not necessarily 
involved in the decision, there are 
good grounds for thinking that had 
the Supreme Court thought a union 
shop agreement void, it would have 
found an opportunity to say so. In 
this case the Supreme Court upheld 
the validity of the agreement and 
reversed the decree of the lower 
court. 

Again in Coppage vs. Kansas, 236 
U. S., 1, the Supreme Court said: 
“Can it be doubted that a labor 
organization has the inherent and 
constitutional right to deny mem- 
bership to any man who will not 
agree that during such membership 
he will not accept or retain employ- 
ment in company with non-union 
men? Or that a union man has 
the constitutional right to decline 
proferred employment unless the em- 
ployer will agree not to employ any 
non-union men?” 

The inference from the Glass 
Manufacturers’ case and the language 
used in the Coppage case can readily 
be seen. In anti-trust cases, as 
affecting competition, the Supreme 
Court has ruled that it was not the 
purpose or the intent of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law to prevent the intel- 
ligent conduct of business operations 
and an analogous situation is seen 
when trade unions through collec- 
tive bargaining with employers con- 
tract for the union shop. 

The business institutions of today 
have progressed far from the days of 
the will, and in progressing, new 
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methods and new ideas must be 
utilized, due to the complex state 
of our industrial world. 

These agreements are” the result 
of years of experience on the part of 
both employers and employees, work- 
ing for the mutual benefit of both 
parties. To have courts declare such 
invalid is to take a step back to the 
old common law days when trade 
unions were outlawed and when any 
agreement on the part of members 
was considered an actionable con- 
spiracy. 

Organizations of employers and of 
union members are today everywhere 
negotiating with one another for wage . 
schedules and conditions of labor, as 
well as for the union shop, and both 
find it an efficient method and one 
highly calculated to promote har- 
mony and good-will. Such an ar- 
rangement is today necessary and it 
is safe to say that individual mem- 
bers of an employers’ association, 
now dealing with labor unions 
through their association, have no 
desire to go back to the old days of 
individual dealings and agreements, 
with its consequent delays and loss 
of time. In the orderly process of 
business undertaking, no better way 
has yet been found to handle griev- 
ances. 


For the courts therefore to ignore 
the change of business management 
and to characterize such union shop 
agreements as void is to refuse to 
notice a fact plain to all, that such 
agreements covering an entire in- 
dustry or community have now taken 
their place in consonance with the 
growth and demands of industry. 




















Again, it is lawful for an employer 
to refuse work except on terms that 
the employee not join a union. He 
can make his own conditions of em- 
ployment. Conversely, an employee 
may seek to secure his conditions of 
employment as well. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft, in the 
American Steel Foundries vs. Tri- 
City Central Trades Council case 
has said: “A single employee was 
helpless in dealing with an employer. 
If the employer refused to pay him 
the wages that he thought fair, he 
was nevertheless unable to leave the 
employ and to resist arbitrary and 
unfair treatment. Union was es- 
sential to give laborers opportunity 
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to deal on equality with their em- 
ployer.” 

Again, decisions holding such 
agreements void are based on the 
theory that the union is attempting 
to keep one from a job. Nothing is 
further from the truth. Labor in- 
sists that all be union, and oppor- 
tunity is given for non-union em- 
ployees to join. 

If non-membership may be a con- 
dition of employment as was de- 
cided in the Coppage Case, it must 
follow that membership in a trade 
union may be also a condition, 
whether or not such a condition was 
imposed by the employees individually 
or through agreement with a union. 


If thou hast yesterday thy duty done, 
And thereby cleared firm footing for today, 
Whatever clouds may dark tomorrow’s sun, 
Thou shall not miss thy solitary way. 





—Goethe 




















The Miners’ Fight for American 
Standards, by Joun L. Lewis. 
The Bell Publishing Company. 
1925. 

The President of the United Mine 
Workers has just come out with a 
short and readable book on the 
bituminous coal situation. It is al- 
most a unique event for a trade 
union to present its case to the pub- 
lic in an economic brief of 200 pages. 
Let us see what he says in the name 
of the miners’ union. 

In the first place, the United 
Mine Workers believe in the free 
play of natural economic forces. 
That is, free competition without 
government regulation or control 
will bring about efficient production 
and high wages. This is the essence 
of American economic ideals and 
standards. The present demand of 
the operators is undermining these 
standards and is consequently un- 
American. 

The miners’ demand for the ex- 
isting wage rates is made in the in- 
terest of our national prosperity. 
Our economic system is based on the 
idea that the greatest and the most 
efficient production of goods comes 
by having everyone follow his own 
interest. The aim of trade union- 
ists and of corporations is the same— 
to get more dollars. 











mat 


As well as giving the worker a 
reason for working, a high wage has 
other good effects. It puts the bad 
mines out of business by making it 
too expensive to operate them. It 
encourages the introduction of ma- 
chinery by making human labor 
costly. And it contributes to the 
general high level of wages which 
makes it possible for the American 
workers to buy the goods produced 
by American industries. Therefore, 
it is in the public interest as well as 
in the interest of the mine workers 
that the union is demanding the 
existing wage rate. 

The demand of the operators for a 
wage reduction arises from certain 
evils in the coal industry which have 
prevented the free play of natural 
economic laws. 

What is basically wrong with the 
soft coal industry? The universal 
answer is overdevelopment — too 
many mines and too many miners. 
New mines are opened during every 
period of coal shortage, shortages due 
in no way to lack of producing 
capacity of existing mines. The 
two long-standing causes of shortages 
have been strikes and lack of railroad 
cars. When the union has called a 
strike in the organized fields, the 
non-union fields have increased their 
capacity by opening new mines and 











have encroached upon the markets of 
the union operators to take ad- 
vantage of the high prices. New 
mines were also opened during the 
annual fall shortages in cars because 
cars were pro-rated according to 
producing capacity. It paid to open 
new mines in order to get a larger 
number of cars. However, the causes 
of these shortages are being elimi- 
nated. The increase in railroad equip- 
ment has put an end to shortages 
due to lack of cars. And the three- 
year wage agreement does not give 
the non-union operator much chance 
to profiteer during suspensions. 
Moreover, the competition with the 
non-union operators is weeding out 
badly equipped and poor grade mines. 
Thus, the natural laws of supply and 
demand are tending to remedy the 
evil of overexpansion. 

Better economy in the soft coal 
industry depends on several factors 
other than the elimination of over- 
expansion. It depends on an ad- 
justment of freight rates that would 
not allow West Virginia operators to 
compete with the natural markets of 
the central competitive field by un- 
duly low rates on long hauls. It 
depends on the improvement of labor 
relations by settling local rates ac- 
cording to custom instead of by 
bickering accompanied by shop 
strikes. Andit depends on the more 
efficient organization of the coal 
company staffs. The check-off is 
dismissed as a talking point of the 
operators to which they have no 
valid objection. 

But the essential thing in the re- 
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adjustment of the coal industry is 
to give natural economic laws and 
American laws a chance to work their 
will. The drive the operators are 
making on the wages established by 
the Jacksonville Agreement is im- 
pelled by the cutting in of the non- 
union fields upon the markets of the 
central competitive fields. The ob- 
vious way for the union operators to 
hold on to the markets which are 
still left to them is to cut costs by 
cutting wages. The union knows 
that this would be only the begin- 
ning of a vicious circle in wage cut- 
ting. It intends to resist any such 
policy even though a strike is neces- 
sary. 

The great problem before the 
union in its campaign against wage 
cutting is the organization of West 
Virginia and other non-union fields. 
If this were achieved, standardized 
labor costs throughout the bitumi- 
nous fields would prevent the present 
cut-throat competition between the 
two groups of operators. But such 
organization depends on the restora- 
tion of civil rights in these districts, 
particularly the dissolution of the 
permanent injunctions which now 
make organizing activities illegal. 
“The American Constitution must 
mean what it says in every coal field 
in America.” 

When it does, when economic 
freight rates are abolished, and when 
incompetent mines are closed, the 
bituminous coal industry will be 
functioning to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned. 
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Representative Government In Indus- 
try, by James Myers. Doran 
and Company, 1924. 

In spite of too many italics and 
exclamation points, this book has 
value. The author sets out, as he 
says in his foreword, to “give a close- 
up picture of employee representa- 
tionatwork.” Hesetsouttoshow the 
need of democracyinindustry and also 
to show the reasons why many of the 
attempts at shop or industrial rep- 
resentation have failed; that is, to 
show the background and the results 
of employee representation, as well 
as to show it at work. 

The setting he gives, for the be. 
ginnings of employee representation 
plans, is a setting fairly familiar to 
students of the labor movement. It 
is in the autocratic control of indus- 
try, the scorn of workers’ complaints, 
the insistence upon the part of 
laborers that they be heard, the fre- 
quent disturbances that came when 
laborers locked horns with employers 
in order to force them to recognize 
workers and their representatives in 
the settlement of industrial prob- 
lems, and, finally, the agreements 
made between workers and employ- 
ers to settle their differences, when 
possible, around the council table. 

The movement of employee repre- 
sentation, so the author feels, is evi- 
dent in the existence of such repre- 
sentation in about a thousand com- 
panies, though he does not pretend 
that the movement is spreading like 
wildfire. Where it has been tried 
and failed, he finds the reason almost 
invariably to be that the employees’ 
representatives have been sham rep- 
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resentatives, or if really representa- 
tive of the employees, have had no 
power and no freedom to speak the 
case of those whom they represented. 
Mr. Myers has evidently studied 
the various types of employee repre- 
sentation, and, indeed, as executive 
secretary of the Board of Operatives 
of the Dutchess Bleachery, he has 
good opportunity for such study. 
And it is pretty clear that he is not 
full of illusions about making em- 
ployee representation the panacea for 
all ills. It is clear, however, that 
he sees no prospect of industrial 
peace in half-baked and often ob- 
viously hypocritial welfare plans— 
“hell-fare plans,” as Mr. Gompers 
once called them. Nor does the 
prospect for industrial peace lie 
merely in raising wages a bit now and 
then. He sees that even with a slowly 
advancing standard of living, the 
worker is daily put in the position 
of seeing the vast difference between 
his own standard and that of owners 
and managers, and can not be much 
impressed by the employer who 
drives down in a new limousine and 
talks of the necessity of reducing 
wages. And because Mr. Myers sees 
these things, he sees the prospect of 
industrial peace only in an arrange- 
ment which gives laborers the op- 
portunity, by means of collective 
bargaining, to help determine the 
mode of carrying on industrial affairs. 
In the bringing about of such 
democratic state of affairs, the vari- 
ous experiments in employee repre- 
sentation evidently appeal to Mr. 
Myers as a fairly good beginning, 
and, personally, the reviewer thinks 












he is correct, although fully aware 
of the part that crank provisons and 
sickly sentimentality, as well as 
downright hypocricy in many cases, 
have played in a number of these 
experiments. Therefore, even if one 
count the beginning a very small 
one, he is nevertheless likely to find 
Mr. Myer’s book stimulating and 
instructive. 


British Labor Movement, by 
R. H. Tawney. Yale University 
Press, 1925. 

While the tactics of labor organi- 
zations in the United States have 
differed considerably during the re- 
cent decades from the tactics of labor 
organizations in Great Britain, 
nevertheless the activities of British 
laborers have always been of great 
interest to American laborers. The 
exchanges of correspondence and of 
fraternal delegates between labor 
groups in the two countries reach far 
back into the nineteenth century. 
The development of the labor move- 
ment in Great Britain, therefore, is 
by no means an entirely strange topic 
to American laborers. 

Many people in this country are 
well acquainted with the histories of 
British trades unions written by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb; and for 
the story of labor struggles running 
back several centuries, the books of 
the Webbs are excellent. But they 
do not cover the very recent years. 
A good summary of the earlier his- 
tory of British unions, and a careful 
survey of their recent political ac- 
tivities is to be found in a series of 
lectures delivered by R. H. Tawney 
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in 1924, at the Williamstown Insti- 
tute of Politics, and later published 
for the Institute of Politics by the 
Yale University Press. These lec- 
tures appear under the title “The 
British Labor Movement,” the six 
chapters of the book correspondng to 
six lectures delivered. 

At first glance it may appear that 
the book is misnamed, for it deals, in 
the main, with political activities of 
British labor. But it must be re- 
membered that the recent short 
period of power of the Labor Party, 
in Great Britain, came only after 
long years of almost hopeless politi- 
cal efforts, and that the history of 
the British labor movement must 
include a vast lot of the facts of this 
long political fight. 

As we have said, the tactics of 
labor organizations in America have 
differed widely during recent years 
from the tactics of British labor or- 
ganizations. By far the most of 
the British unions are associated 
with the Labor Party, and the major 
portion of organized laborers in Great 
Britain take part in the British elec- 
tions, as members of the Labor 
Party, whereas, up to this time, the 
organized laborers in this country 
have never supported any one party 
as a body. Some members of the 
American unions have all along fa- 
vored direct political action, but 
they have always found themselves 
in the minority. And yet many of 
those in the majority who have con- 
sistently opposed direct political ac- 
tion will be glad to read the story of 
the British laborers, as it is told by 
the very able and very well informed 
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Mr. Tawney. They will be glad 
to have such an able man state for 
them the social outlook of British 
laborers. They will appreciate the 
clear statement concerning the posi- 
tion of British labor on the nationali- 
zation of the coal industry—though 
they may not agree at all with the 
views of the British laborers on this 
question. They will find it, we 
think, a rather agreeable chapter 
that deals with the position of British 
labor on international affairs, since it 
shows clearly enough that this atti- 
tude was not the wild one that 
British conservatives expected, and 
that it did not reveal the labor lead- 
ers as being even half such colossal 
ignoramuses as the opponents of 
labor in Great Britain had hopefully 
prophesied they would be. And the 
chapter dealing with the British 
labor movement and education will 
convince the reader that no matter 
what differences of opinion there may 
be between us concerning political 
activity, there is no such difference 
of opinion concerning the necessity 
of the best educational advantages 
for all children in both countries. 
The last chapter of the book deals 
with the British labor movement and 
Socialism. And no matter how much 
opposed we may be to Socialism of all 
sorts or of particular sorts or of the 
peculiar brand espoused by British 
laborers, it is useful to ourselves and 
fair to the other fellow to see what 
he does believe. Mr. Tawney is fair 
and capable of covering this question, 
as well as the other questions dealt 
with in the book, in a style that 
places important facts in a readable 
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form; and he was selecting facts well 
and telling them well when he pre- 
pared these lectures—and he had the 
good grace to keep his whole discus- 
sion down to one hundred seventy- 
three pages of large, clear type. 


The American Political Parties, by 
ArtTHurR N. Ho.icomssz, “The 
Political Parties of Today,” 
Harper & Brothers, 1924. 


At a time when the party in power 
is trying hard to keep its forces in 
line, when the Democratic party is 
trying to muster its forces for the 
fight over seats now vacant or soon 
to be vacant in Congress, and when 
the echo of the third-party cry is still 
heard, a book which deals in a clear 
and easy fashion with the history 
and present status of our political 
parties should be of rea! interest to 
trade unionists concerned with po- 
litical questions. Such a book has 
been written by Professor Holcombe, 
of Harvard. 

This writer sets out with the prom- 
ise not to “propose” anything, but 
simply to summarize the history of 
the parties and to describe their 
present conditions; and, in the main, 
he succeeds in keeping his promise. 
He gives a good survey of the history 
of both the greater parties and the 
weaker ones, such as will greatly aid 
one in understanding the background 
of present-day politics in the United 
States. He shows how it is that 
limitations imposed by the Consti- 
tution make many questions im- 
possible as political issues; and how 
it is that the difficulty of lining up 
different economic groups under a 
single party banner causes a party 




















to dodge most of the possible issues, 
for fear of offending some of the 
groups and losing votes. Finally, in 
his study of the centers of Republi- 
can strength, of Democratic strength, 
and of uncertain areas which each 
party hopes to win, he makes it 
easier to understand how the two 
big parties, in trying to win this 
doubtful territory, often make their 
platforms so much alike. 

In the latter part of the book the 
author seems to have forgotten his 
promise not to “propose” anything; 
for, after a discussion of some length 
concerning the good and the bad of 
the two-party system, he concludes 
that “the amount of social strife 
which the parties tend to conciliate 
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far outweighs that which they fo- 
ment.” This is clearly a statement 
of his preference; and he may or may 
not be correct in thinking that the 
two-party system is better. At least 
whether better or not, he thinks 
that “with all its compromises and 
cecnfusing of purpose,’ the bi-partisan 
system “is inevitable under our pres- 
ent form of government.” Again, 
he may or may not be correct in 
thinking that the bi-parisan system 
is inevitable under our form of gov- 
ernment. At any rate, one can not 
well object to an expression of opinion 
from this well informed writer; and 
even though one may not agree with 
his conclusions, his historical study 
is well worth reading. 





FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 





Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union 


John J. Gleeson.—Wages, hours and con- 
ditions of work are normal. State of employ- 
ment is good. For our sick and disabled mem- 
bers, $20,984 was spent; $28,500 paid in benefits 
for 113 deaths. We have 951 local unions with 
a membership of 70,000. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors. 

W. O. Murphy.—State of employment is fair 
and improving. Four thousand dollars was 
expended for four deaths. We have 2,300 
members. 


International Metal Engravers 


B. H. Alstad.—State of employment in our 
industry is good. We have six local unions 
with a total membership of 140. 





Laundry Workers’ International Union 
Harry L. Morrison.—A new local union was 


organized at Chicago. We now have 81 local 
unions with a total membership of 5,500. State 
of employment is fair and is slowly improving. 
Our Seattle local union has drafted a new 
agreement calling for the 44-hour week and a 
10 per cent increase in wages. 


American Wire Weavers’ Protective 
Association 


Chas. G. Bradley.—Expenditure for deaths, 
sick and disabled, are handled through our 
local unions. Our members are locked out in 
Ohio, Wisconsin, New York, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts. State of employment is poor. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ 
International Union 


A. D. Yoder.—New local unions were formed 
at Muncie, Ind., Knoxville and Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Mohile, Ala. Eleven deaths oc- 
eurred, for which we expended $1,750.00. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


-_— 


ALABAMA 


* Mobile.—Chas. H. Franck: 

July 1, carpenters received an 
increase in wages of ten cents an hour. About 
250 workers have been laid off by the railroad 
shops. Active solicitation is made for union 
labeled goods. Labor conditions here are very 
poor. Men are leaving daily for Florida and 
other places. Building and construction work 
are at a standstill, and workers are requested 
to keep away and pay no attention to press 
notices as to the work being done and to be done 
in the future. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

A few plants have closed down temporarily. 
Work is very dull in this locality at this time 
of the year. The union label is being requested 
by our men when purchasing. 


ARIZONA 


Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 

The Phelps-Dodge Corporation has a co” pany 
union. Conditions as to wages, and hours are 
about the same. 

Tuscon.—N. W. Wolfe: 

Efforts are being made to organize the plast- 
erers. No plants have closed down and con- 
ditions of employment are about the same. 
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The Southern Pacific Shops have 2 company 

union. Good results have obtained from orts 
of our committee and speakers working in 
behalf of union labeled goods. 


CALIFORNIA 


gal E. Rynearson: 

The canneries are opening and conditions 
are better than last year, more pay being given 
for piece work, but the season is so short we 
can not organize. The Yuba Mfg. Company, 
makers of dredgers and tractors, have put on 
100 workers. The above plant secured a 
$2,000,000 contract from the Russian govern- 
ment. We have a fight on with one butcher 
shop and three stores for breaking their agree- 
ment and from the present outlook we will win 
out soon. A committee from the Central Labor 
Union goes before each union meeting to urge 
— they request union labeled goods when 

uying. 


San Diego.—E. H. Dowell: 

local union of upholsterers was organized. 
Auto mechanics are making rapid gains in 
membership; lathers and culinary workers also 
report gains in membership. Two wholesale 
bakeries have signed up this month. Fishermen 
furnishing catch to canneries have received a 
raise of ten dollars a ton for their catch. 


San Francisco.—E. J. Du Fon: 

Auto mechanics report conditions of employ- 
ment improved and all men busy. Great prepa- 
rations made for Labor Day Parade and cele- 
bration during Diamond Jubilee Week, Sep- 
tember 5. to 12, the largest celebration in Cali- 
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HE babies of today—are the men and women 

of tomorrow. Their ruggedness and healthful- 

ness depend largely upon the food they receive 
during the first two years of infancy. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food supplies to babies deprived of 
mother’s milk, the same amount of nourishment and 
tissue building qualities as breast milk. 


Throughout the world, Nestlé’s Milk Food is the 
recognized standard food for infants and invalids. 
All conscientious druggists carry it. 


Sample and 72-page Mother Book, mailed FREE. Write today, 
while you think of it. 


Nestle’s Food Co., 130 William Street, New York. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food 





























fornia history on the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of California’s admission to the union. The 
label section has elected a label agent to devote 
his entire time to this proposition. Ice drivers 
signed a new agreement carring 50 cents a day 
increase in wages. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

The electrical workers of Colorado Springs 
have —, | wages—they now get 
$10.00 y. Coal mines are practically 
idle. The ost city and county of Denver has 
increased its working forces in parks and streets. 
Building is still booming and the building 
record was smashed for June. All newspapers 
are strictly union with the exception of mailers 
on two dailies. We are combating the company 
union at every possible opportunity and no new 
movements have been started. usicians at 
Fort Collins and coal miners at Erie were recently 
organized. 

FLORIDA 

Tampa.—A. B. Grout: 

Local unions of sheet metal workers and 
retail clerks were organized. A central labor 
union was formed at Sarasota, Florida. The 
label committee reports progress is being made 
to have the merchants handle union labeled 
goods. New work in the building industry has 


opened up. 
it J GEORGIA 


Augusta.—C. McDaniel: 
Conditions of employment here remain about 


the same. ork will begin on $500,000.00 
school house soon. Cotton mills are running 
on part time. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Edw. Hammond: 

Our union label store is a great success. 
The automobile trades council of Chicago and 
vicinity is active, every local affiliated is taking 
in from 15 to 30 members per month. 

Springfield.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Organized labor in Springfield and vicinity 
have faired well during this industrial depression 
with the exception of the coal miners, 75 per 
cent of whom are not working at their trade. 
The building trades have had steady work 
owing to a number of large buildings in course 
of erection here. The union label league has 
devoted considerable time and energy to the 
ame of all union labels with good results. 

he central body has — under way for an 
extensive program on Labor Day. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The Ford assembing plant is running on 
art time. School building is under construction. 
he packing houses and mines have agreements. 

The Des Moines City Railway Company has 
been trying for some time to form a company 
union. Thirty-five new members were added 
to local of teamsters here. 
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Dutch Boy solders 
for all purposes 


‘ue Dutch Boy series of solders 
covers every possible require- 
ment of the solder user. There is a 
composition for every purpose. 

For instance, for all-around work there 
is nothing better than Dutch Boy 111 
solder. It is the acme of solder quality, 
being 50% tin and 50% lead, which is not 
true of many so-called “half and half” 
solders. 

In the other grades from 222 to 888 the 
proportions of lead and tin vary according 
to the number. Whatever the number, you 
are sure to get uniform composition and 
quality if the solder bears the Dutch Boy 
trademark. 

National Lead also makes plumbing 


Company 
materials such as lead pipe, block tin pipe, tin- 
lined pipe, traps, bends, sheet lead and lead wool. 


NATIONAL LEAD iD COMPANY 


New vem, rrr Broadwa: tg! State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; C West 18th Street; 
incinnati, 659 F reeman Avenues: Cleveland, 820 West 
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Ottumwa.—C. C. Coate: 

A local union of hodearriers, building and 
common laborers was organized. The Ottumwa 
Trades and Labor Association is working to 
promote the use of union labeled goods. 


KENTUCKY 


Somerset.—E. H. Ashley: 

Some street construction work has opened 
up. The railroad shops are working on half 
time. Committees are working to promote the 
use of union labeled goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lynn.—W. M. Nealey: 

Business has been very dull here for the 
past few months. It is reported that work in 
the shoe factories is to start up in a week or so. 
Good work is being done by the label com- 
mittee of the Central Labor Union. The Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ International Union are 
organizing the men in that industry with good 
success. 

Guise. .—James F. Edwards: 

usiness is good in this pest of the country. 
Additional workers have been placed in the 
shoe industry. Street work has opened up. 


MINNESOTA 


Robbinsdale.—Albert Brown: 
Our label league is very active. 
work has opened up. 


County road 
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The ori riginal and genuine naptha soap 
in the red-and-green wrapper 


How Hard Does 
She Work? 


Suppose you had to work with 
tools that made your job twice as 
hard—how long would you “put up’’ 
with them? 

Is your wife working with house- 
hold ‘‘tools’” that make her work 
harder than necessary? Is she using 
just ordinary laundry soap or is she 
getting the exira help of Fels-Naptha 
Soap? 

With Fels-Naptha she'll get your 
clothes clean more quickly, more 
easily! Safely clean, sweet and whole- 
some! 

Naptha works with splendid 
soap in Fels-Naptha. They give her 
extra washing and cleaning help she 
cannot get in any other soap, in 
any form! 

Fels-Naptha makes her work 
easier—just as good tools do for 
you! 

Isn’t Fels-Naptha’s extra help worth 
a penny more a week? It’s cheaper 
in the end, anyway. 

Stop at the grocer’s on your way 
home, and get her a golden bar or 
two! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 














St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Workers are asked to stay away from here 
as there are ten men for every job in this cit 
with no prospect of relief, no building ook 
going on and none in sight. 


NEW MEXICO 


Santa Fe.—J. H. Hanks: 

Additional workers are being hired by the 
building trades. The Santa Fe Hospital is 
under construction. Otherwise conditions of 


employment remain about the same. 


NEW YORK 


Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 

The New York Central Railroad shops and 
the glass works have laid off about 300 workers. 
Every union is requesting each member to ask 
for the union label when purchasing. Efforts 
are being made to organize a musicians’ local 


union. 
OHIO 


Belle Valley.—A. J. Thompson: 

Some state highway work is being done. 
The Bell Valley mine was worked only seventeen 
days during June. 

Elyria.—Chas. H. Kopp: 

Constant agitation is carried on to promote 
the sale of union labeled goods and a check-up 
on merchants is kept. The National Tube 
Works have laid off workers. The General 
Phonograph Company has hired additional 
workers. 

Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

A constant demand is being made for union 
labeled goods. The barbers are putting out a 
journal demanding union made goods. Con- 
ditions of employment remain the same. From 
15 to 50 workers have been laid off in three 
shops here. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

The grocery clerks are on strike against 
the Kroger Grocery Company and the Atlantic 
& Pacific Grocery Company, the latter having a 
company union. Our label committee assisted 
by our women’s union label league are putting 
on a campaign to promote the use of union 
labeled goods. 

Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

Some street work is opening up. Our central 
body has appointed a committee of five to 
prepare for the drive of the Union Label Depart- 
ment to be put on September 1. A number 
of union labeled shirts have been sold and 
efforts are being made to get other lines of 
labeled goods introduced here, such as hosiery, 
ete. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—I. M. Crossman: 

All baking firms of Altoona have union agree- 
ments and have received an increase in wages of 
$5.00 a week. Personal calls are made on 
merchants here to have union labeled goods 
placed on their shelves. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has what they call the M. B. A., 
but it is not a success and the men are dis- 
contented. 















ORGANIZATION 





Preston 


@ ROOFING 





Asphalt Roofings 
KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO, 


Shingles Waterproof Products 


YORK, PA. 

















THOMAS E. MURRAY, INC. 
Designing and Constructing Engineers and Architects 
'55 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 













Carbondale—Wm. A. Burke: 

The Hendricks Mfg. Company has laid off 
about 72 employees. The Carbondale Gas 
Company has hired about 180 men. Bro. 
Thos. Monohan and myself visit all meetings of 
local unions in behalf of the union label. 
local union of carpenters was organized at 
Hawley by Bro. F. F. Callaghan. 

Erie.—E. D. Barry 

A local union of janitors was organized. Our 
label committee is very active and makes a report 
at each meeting. A fourteen-story building has 
been started for the Erie Trust Company. The 
Perry Iron Works have closed down. The 
Gill net fishermen are out for a ten cent increase 
in wages, bringing their wages up to 75 cents an 
hour. The General Electric Company has a 
company union here. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rapid City.—Arnold T. Moor: 

The Warren Lamb Saw Mills have laid off 
fifty ony The track department of the rail- 
road has put on additional workers. Efforts 
are made by the local unions here to have 
merchants handle union labeled goods. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: ; 

Work here is slack owing to the failure of 
one of our e banks. About 200 workers 
have been laid off by the railroads. Merchants 
are stocking their shelves with union labeled 
goods. Efforts are being made to organize the 
retail clerks. 

TEXAS 


Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

The union label. is being demanded A = 

members. About 75 men have been laid 
by the saw mills. The oil field workers io 
increased their force Lf about 250 men. 

San Antonio.—C. N 

It is announced that a of the local mining 
plants intends to hire one more shift of a thousand 
or more miners. All stores carry a splendid 
assortment of union labeled goods. A new 
compensation bill is to be voted on by the 
people. A local union was organized here and 
also one at Superior. 





WYOMING 


Lander.—W. J. McMahon: 

A local union of musicians was organized. 
The Allen Seed Peas Company, a new industry, 
has started operations with forty men and will 

ut on more later. A number of stores are now 

ndling union labeled goods, due to the efforts 
of our continually agitating for goods of this 
character. 


PORTO BICO 


San Juan.—Rafael Alonso Torres: 

We have had a general depreciation in all 
agricultural and industrial business. Great 
masses of workers are out of work. Misery and 
hunger are everywhere. A_ general protest 
against such conditions is on the way under 
the auspices of the Federation. Sugar and 
tobacco harvest is over and men and women 
are coming from the country to the cities to 
look for work. Many plants have closed down 
and low wages prevail in those that are running. 
A general organization on ign is under way 
to make more strong the Free Federation of 
Workingmen of Porto Rico. A federal labor 
union and an agricultural workers’ union has 
been organized in San Juan and Rio Grand, 
respectively. 














you a discount for cash 


Trading with merchants who give 
ts a sound business policy. That's why it pays to shop where 
you see this sign: 

“We Give 24 Green Stamps” 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
New York City 



















AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





HOTEL DENNIS 
ATLANTIC CITY - NEW JERSEY 


The new fireproof building now fully completed enables 
Hotel Dennis to offer the most modern appointment 
of any hotel on the Jersey Coast. The Banquet and 
Meeting Room at the top of the house, known as Ozone 
Hall presents the finest marine view and interior equip- 
ment in Atlantic City—the ideal gathering piace for 
conferences numbering from one to two hundred. Garage 


and private sea bathing rooms on premises. 


WALTER J. BUZBY. 














CLOWN 
CIGARETTES 


Are Made by Union Workmen 
Under Union Conditions. 


Only the best materials are used, 
which are skillfully blended by work- 
men skilled in their craft. They are 
therefore entitled to a trial by all 
members of organized labor. 

If your dealer does not have them, 
write to the manufacturer for sample. 


Manufactured by the 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 








DUPONT RAYON 
COMPANY 


OLD HICKORY 
TENNESSEE 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 











